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Advertiſement. 


THE preſent Publication, or, Second Book 
of Engliſh Exerciſes, is intended by ſhort 
Examples, and familiar Dickion, to accommo=- 
date Youth: in the more early Day of their 
Education, and by regular Gradation lead to 
the Third Book, or, larger Wark of Exempla. 
Moralia. 
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"THE 
Firſt CONCORD. 


The Agreement of the Nomi Caſe 
and the. Verb. 


Verbum Perſonale ae &c. 5 


A Verb Perſonal, (or, a Verb that has Perfons 3 ; 
as, firſt, ſecond, and third), muj? he of the 
ſame Number and Perſon with the Neminati ve 


Coe; 4% 


1. Grd Men hate to ſin, from a Love cf Virtue, 
2. Wicked Men think that they can appeaſe the 
Gods with Gifts and Victims, but they losſe both 
+ their Labour and Coſt. 
Dear are Parents, Children, Kinsfatks, 
F. riends, but our Country alone contains the Aﬀec=- 
| tions (carirates) of all theſe: What good Aan 
| therefore wil! Jerypls to die, if thereby he may | 
profit his Country? ; 
4. Where prudent Counſellors are wanting, a 
| Nation is as a Ship without a Pilot: Nor is one 
| ſufficient ; for then only is a Country ſafe, when 
nan wife Iden govern Affairs. - 
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ENOLISfI EXAMPLES, 


| . Too much Liberty will end at —2. ( evadet i in 
in hah great Evil, | 


Note, If two or more Nominative Caſes ſingular, 
ty or bent a Conjunction copulative, come be- 
ea lferb; the Verb may be rendered in the Plural 
Number, 


Food and Apparel muſt be adapted referantur) 


to 0 Health of the Body, not to pleaſure, 
. 2. The Wife and Huſband ought never to be an- 
gry beth «t once (mul) 

3. Life, Death, Health, Peveriy, have great iu- 


Hence over (vehementer permovent) all Men, 


Nominativus pronominum raro, &c, 2 


.qg 7 E Naminative Caſe of the Pronouns Ego, 

Ju, Nos, Vos, are ſeldom expreſſed in Latin, hi 
untcſs for DiftinEtion' s ſake, or when an Emphaſis 
(i. e. a particular Streſs or Vehemence of Expreſſimn) 
requires it; as, 


by 
1. When J regard not your Buſineſs, do not to 
you regard mine. 


2. Certainly I am the unhappieft Man in the WW wi 
World; it avy Miſchief happens to our Family, 


{ feel it "firſt, J know it fit ſt. ur 
As we are happy or miſerable, compared hc 

with others, ſo other People are miſerable or 

happy, compared with us. | 10 


4. Yeu are a Judge; ſee Dot you are n01 accuſed 
ef aiy Thing, (ne quid accuſan ndus fis.) is 
5. Me are Rulers of the State; ye, not even of 


Caves. - 
90 
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ExCLISU EXAMPLES, 
So if He or They, (zr Men, Perſons, People, 10 
ſpoken in general) come before a Verb, you muſt leave 
cut the Neminativ? Caſe in Latin, 2 as in the 
bregeing Rule it be required by ſame Diſtiuction or 
Emphaſis of Expreſſion; as, 


2. They direct us well, who forbid us. to de 


| 

| 

& 

| 

| 
1. He was accounted noble among his Kquals, 
13) 

what we doubt whether it be juſt or unjuſt. . 
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Aliquando Oratio eſt Verbo, &c. 


Ometimes a whole Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, A 
or an {nfinitive Mood, flanas inſtead Y a Nomi- . 
native bas zo the Verb; as, 1 
1. It is the Part of a young Man to reverence a, 


his Eiders. i 
2. To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 1 
3. To fear God is the beginning of Wiſdom. 

4. To ſee not only what is before us, (ante pedes) | 
but even to foreſee oy Things that are future, is i 
to be wile. '+ 

5. It is not enough to know, unleſs we do what 
we know, 

6. Such a Virtue it is to be filent, that he, who- 
underſtands nothing, is deemed wiſe ſo long as he. 
holds his Peace, 

7. To live is common to Men with B: utes, but 
to live well is gur main Buſineſs. (caput.) 

8. If it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, it 
is ſtill greater in a Nation 70 &now 31/elf. 
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Aliquando Adverbium, &c, 


7 N D ſometimes an Aduerb, with a Genilive 
Caje, is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 


1. A ſmall Part ( pautulum) of the Booty, ſatise 
fird Mme. 

2. Not a little Art i 10 neccliary if a Man deſires 
to pleaſe a Fool, 


77 ET LIONS 


I, Verba infiniti modi, &c. 
Ec BS of the Infinitive Mood only, have an 


Accuſative Caſe before them, as the reſt have a 


1 * Nemin: 2711 Ves /o that if a Neun, or Pronoun, with the 


Conjunction that bifore ity either expreſſed or under- 
ford, comes between two Verbs, you may in Latin leave 


cu the Conjunttom, and put the Noun, tr Pronoun, in 


ihe Acuuſaliv? C, and the latter Verb in the Infiui- 
tive Mead: which i, gevern'd of that Accujative Caſe, 


1. Nothing can be more fooliſh than thoſe 


whom they cell Buffoone, they pretend 154 thy 


Lnoto all I hings, 2 1 yet they «now nothing. 

2. It is to be obſerved, that there is no greater 
Poll in Friendſhip, than Flattery. 

3. No one think Ks that he owes to us: any T4 hing 
v ho hath burrowed our Time, when this is the 
omy Thing, which even a grateful Man cannot 
ep. 

4. 1 do not ſay 7 have that Portion, which is 
commonly called a Portion, but Chaſtity, and 


Modef! 7 


cal 


ant 


1⁰ 


ſalis- 


elires 


Modeſty, the Love of my Parents, and the Fear 


of\God. 
. is not terrible to thoſe who * 


| poſe the whole Earth to be one City. 
6. He that will deal (aget) fincerely in all his 


Actions, is both ſafe and ſecure ; but he that te- 
lies upon Fraud and Tricks of Deceit, ſhall find 


| his Cunning fail him at laſt. 


7. If any Thing be ſaid in Jeſt, (per jocum) it 


is not right for you to take it Terioully. 
| 8. It becomes im, who hath not done amiſs, 
| to be bold, and ſpeat confidently for himſelf. 


II. Verbum inter duos nominativos, &c. 


Jy 7 EN a 7 erb comes between two Nomi native 


Caſes, one of which 15 ſingular, the other plural, 
the Verb may agree with either of them; (Bi.cauſe 
toe Subject and Prædicate may be uſed reciprocally, 
as, mihi Patria eſt Athenæ, my Country is Athens, 
ir, Athens is my Country) tut the Verb 3 
aprees with the farmer. 


1. All things were Sea, 
2. Joeys were the Beginning of our Sorrow. 


3. Great Riches by the Law of Nature, are a 


calm and compoſed Poverty. 


4. To be content with our own is the greateſt + 


and moſt ſure Riches, 
5. Her Portion is ten Talents, 


III. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. 


4 Noun ſignifying Many, or more than One, fuck ; 
as rulgus, Populus, turba, civitas, pars, ma- 


A 3 nus, 


ExCLIsH EXAMPLES. F- 


* 


ExcoiisH ExaMpLxs. 
nus, caterva, probes, uterque, aliquis, quiſque, 
neuter, &c. have ſometimes (not always) a Verb 
Plural after them, iho the Noun be of the Singular 
Number. 8 


i 1. What the YVulgar make light and eaſy by long 
ſuffering, the wiſe Man ſoftens to himſelf by long 
Nleditation. 

2. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for he 
common People, being ignorant of the Truth, ſadge WM 
by Opinion and Report. 

3. How happy am I, when whoever (guiſque) 

js me, they congratulate my good Fortune! 

4. Both were at home. 

5. Part ſought to encounter Dangers, from 
Magnanimity, and Others from Impetuoſity, or 


for the Rewards of Victory. f 
6. All the Youth were met together. - 
MECE 
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The Agreement of the Subſtantive, and the MW ©. 
Adjective, Participle, &c. you 
| : za 
Adjectiva, Participia, et Pronomina, &c. 2 
| | ron 
f Djedtives, Participles, and Pronouns, muſl agree tu 
btb the Sub/tantive, in Gender, Number, and 3 
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EncLish EXAMPLES. 


IJ. AD ier ( =» 


1. What does it profit a Man to hide himſelf, 
and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of men ? A good 
Conſcience fammons (advocat) a Croud, and a bad 


long ine, even in Solitude is anxious and uneaſy. 
long 2. Evil Communic ation corrupts good Manners. 
| 2. He is miſerable, who leeks for ſomething to 
r the eat, and finds it with Difficulty ; but be is more. 
judge niſerable, who ſeeks with Pains, and finds noth ng; 
and mo/i miſerable is he, who, when he is hungry, 
ue) has nothing to eat. | £ 
4+ An Action will not be right, if the Will be 
not /o, for on the Will depends the Action. 
from 5. Poverty becomes the heavier, if Infamy is 
3 added thereto. | 


b. The Infamy of Men is immortal. 

7. As to Riches, they are deſired partly for the 
neceſſary Uſes of Life, and partly for Pleaſures, 

8. The Deſires and Fears of the covetous ; 
the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are 
greater Pain than any the moſt laborious York. 


WH. PAaAkTICiTIPLEED 


1. So do all Things, as under the Eye of ſome 
good Man, always preſent; and when, you have 
made ſo great a Progreſs as even to reverence 
yourſelf (cum tantum profeceris, ut ſit, tibi etiam 4 
ua reverentia,) you may diſmiſs your Tutor. 1 
cc. 2. There is a certain Joy which reaches us 

rom thoſe we love, even in their Abſence (abſen- 
gree mus.) os Neat: 
and 3. Wealth ill-gotten (by lying, gaming, cheat- 
| 1 45 Ing; 


3 ENCLISH EXAMPLES. 


ing, Sc. ſoon waſtes away; but what is gained hy 
honeſt Labour, ſwells to a greater Heap, which 
moulders not, but /{/// increaſes, | 

4. Old Age is venerable, when a Man's pat 
Life hath been truly virtuous, and uſeful, 


III. PRoNnoUuNSs. 


1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time) leave low 
and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to 
your Studies; let this be your Buſineſs, and yur 
Recreation, your Labour, and your Reſt ; plan out 
and compoſe ſome Work, that may be always your 

. OWN, 

2. If a good Man and a wicked Man fail both 
in the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the ſame 
I/Vind which favours the one, ſhould croſs the 
other. 

3. Look round on all Things ; every_one hath 
(nulli non eſt its proper Colour, its own Figure, 
and Dimenſions. 


Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &c. 


ne a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, ſup— 
plies the Place of the Subſtantive ; the Adjeciive 


being put in the Neuter Gender. ber, 


1 
tum 
lnju 
deſe 
Cor 


him 


1. This 26 mot ſcandalous, which is wont to be 
objected to us, that we ſpeak the Language, but 
do not the Works of Philoſophy. : 

2. Not to rcturn one good Office for another 
is inhuman; but to return Evil for Good, is Aa- 
Solical. "my 

3. It is truly a Favour, (gratum ſan? et} to cure put 

. . a Wound 


ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 9 
ned by Wl: Wound or Diſcaſe ; but te make the Wound or 
wich Diſeaſe only that (in id tantum ut) we may cure it, 


is barbarous. 

4. To die in Battic, is mire preferable than to 
Iſare one's Life by Flight. 
| 5. It 5 plegſant to ſtand upon the Shore, and 
Lice a Ship toſſed by the Waves. 


8 paſt 


e low 6. If we conſider the Excellence and, Dignity 
1d to Hof Nature, we ſhall quickly find how ſhameful it 
aur {W's to diſſolve into a luxurious Softneſs and Delicacy, 
n out And how Becoming, on the other lide, to live fru- 
s your eally, temperately, gravely, and ſoberly. 

bot Ml er tt db tt 
fame | 
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The Agreement of the Relative and Antecedent. 
Relativum cum Antecedente, &c. 


| TH E Relative muſt agree with the Antecedent, 
er Subſtantive going before it, in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Perſon (but not always in Caſe) as, 


fup* 


Hide 


1. The wiſe Man deſpiſes Injuries, and Con- 


to be 

but MM timely, which may be called the Shadow of an 
Injury; ſaying, theſe Things happen to me either 

ther deſervedly or undeſervedly; if deſervedly, it is not 

Ka Contumely, but Judgment; if undeſervedly, let 
lim bluſh for it, who hath done me ſo much In- 

cure juſtice, 


und + 2. Het 
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[2118 2. He is not brave and ftrenuons, 20% ſhur, 
0 Labour, but he whoſe Mind gathers Strength 
. from the Difficulties that ſurround him. 

Jil 3. It ſignifies nothing what your Condition is, 
if it ſeems to you a bad one: for he is not happy, 
who does not think himſelf fo, 

4. The Good, which may be given, may like. 
wiſe be taken away. 

5. It is a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, {in 
melius tranflati ) when it fees its Faults which it knew | 
not before; as we congratulate ſome fick Pericns, 
when they have perceived themſelves to be ſick. 

6. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beſt Deſens; which muſt 
be carried on prudently, and with good Advice, if 
we would have them prove ſucceſsful. 

7. The Honour and Comfort of Parents, con- 
fiſt in a numerous Of5/pring, which degenerate not 
from the antient Virtue'of the Family. - 

8. This is commonly the Fortune of Vie Vt 
ſpoil and deceive others, they at laſt meet with 

ſome, who do the like to them, 5 
9. That Friendſhip is moſt pleaſant/which like- 
neſs of Manners hath formed, (conugavit. ) 

10. Thgt is true Friendſbip, aubich neither Hope 
nor F ear, E Intereſt. ( nec Cura 
utilitatis ſue) can diſunite; with which Men die, 
and for which they ſcruple not to die. | 

11. Some Men travel here and there to ſhake 
off the inward Load of the Mind, which by ſucl 
Agitation only becomes more irklome. 

12. Either in hearing or reading, we muſt ob- 
ſerve ſuch Precepts as may prove of uſe; and re- 

mark ſuch noble and manly: ( animoſfas) Sen ences, 
as may be transferred to Things. Let us ſo learn, 
that what were Words, may become Works. 
| | | | Aliquands 


Thurs 
trength 


tion is, 


Happy, 
y like- 


ed, (in 


it knew | 


erſons, 
ick. 

5 mu it 
vice, If 


55 CON - 
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learn, 
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ENcLIsH EXAMPLES. 11 


Aliquando Oratio panitur, xc. (| 


Ometimes a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, an- 
fwering to the Queſtion who or what ? ſupplies b 
and then the Relative | 
{eutcr Gender ; 


1. Ne e ſpend our Time in idle and unpr ofiiable 
Labour, which makes Lite feem ſhort ; whereas 
lis long enough to accompliſh the greateſt Things, 
f we know how to ule it rightly. 

2. The Poſſeſſion of riches, of alt external Things 
precarious and uncertain; which makes the wite 
Man defpiſe them, and reſt contented in the Pol- 
fon of Virtue and a good Conſcience. 

z. When a Hool is provoked, he 71 mediately grows 
query 3 and which is worſe, it appears in his Coun- 
tnance, Words, and Actions: whereas a prudent 
Man, is not unſceraly tranſported by lis paſſion; 
ſentment,_even of (p» emi! ani 
pnſus etiam in) the moſt reproachtul liuries, 


Relativum inter duo, &c. » 


Tf a Relative comes between tꝛos Subſtantives noi 
of the ſame Gender; the Relatives may agree in 
1 ay the butter of the Subjlantives ; as, 


1. How full of Reafon and Counſ. His that * 
Animal, hem we call Man! ll! 

2. Ovid was born in the Town, which is called 
Wulmo. 


Or with the former. 

1, Nothing is wretched, but when you think 
tſo; this very Place, w hich you call Bunifhment, 
$to the Natives their dear Country, 3 
2. The 


12 ExOCLISsH ExAMpLES. 


2. The World was formed of. that confuſel 
Heap of Matter, which was called Chaos. 

3. That reaſonable Creature, whom we cal 
Man, doth many unreaſonable Things. 

4. I hoſe heavenly Fires, u hich Men call Star; 
thine brighteſt in the darkeſt Night. 


wo -< 
eu 
; 


Aliquando Relativum concordat, &c. 


\QOmetimes a Relative, alſo a Noun Adjective, ur 

Participle, agrees with the Primitive underſtoud 
in the Poſſeſſive ; as, meas Fortunas, quien 
qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun meus under 


flood in the Poſſeſſive meas. „ S 
1, Tho' a Man (quis) be moſt ungrateful or in- 
human, he ſhall never deſtroy my Satisfaction, (Ml tie 
luptatem) who have done {qui prefeiterim) a god Th 
Lice, - | ( 
2. I envy thy Happineſs, 20% when you poſſeſ MM tho 
many Things, thinkeſt thou haſt enough. pre 
3. No body regards my Words calling for («1M 7; 
;nvocem) Help; I am poor. 2 it is 
4. I hate to ſee thy Face, who haſt flander'd me La. 
when ablent. . on 
Si Nominativus Relativo et Verbo, &c. iſ Ty 
Fl F a Nominative Caſe is put between a Relative 1066 
aud a Verb, the Relative is govern'd by the Verb, 9 
or by ſome other Word in the Sentence with the Verb: des 
becauſe a Relative, when *tis not the Nominativ e 
Caſe to the Verb, is uſed as a Sub/tantive in the jame 
Variety of Caſes : And if you turn the Relative, as i 
neceſſary in par ſing, or making Latin, into the Pre- . 
noun is, ea, id, &c. you will plainly perceive tu, n 


it is govern'd of, as, in the Example before gu, 
| cujus 


Onfuſed 


we cal 


11 Stars, 


&c. 


21e, o 
zderſtod 
ere 
8 under 


1] or in- 
on, (vu. 
) a good 


u poſlels 


for 4 


Jer'd me 


3 &c. 


Relative 
he J. ee 65 
the Verb, 
ni native 
the fame 
de, as 17 
the Pre- 
Ve what 
Fore Pay 

cujus 


EncLisH ExATHPL ES. 


13 
cujus numen adoro, 10% % Deity I adore; i. e. his 
Diity, or the Deity of him, ejus Numen. 


The Relative govern'd of the Verb; as, 


1. Fortune takes away nothing, but what the 


gave: but ſhe gives not Virtue, therefore Virtue 
is a Good which ſhe cannot take away, 


2. Happy is the Man, who loves God, and 


ah, God loveth. 


3. A good Man does good to thoſe, whom he 
ſerves, and injures no one. 

4. That Virtue, which Fortune governs not, is 
extraordinary, 

5. Courtſhi If, (urbanitas et blandi- 
tz) have ſometimes effected thoſe Things, which 
Threats and Blows never could, 

6, Fear many times drives (:mpellit) us into 
thoſe Dangers which our Prudence might have 
prevented, - | 

7. Labour to overcome ſuch Things, as, (quibus) 
it is a Shame (indigrum eſt) for the Mind to be a 
dave to; as, (ſalice:) Gain, Anger, Pleaſure, 
rief, Ec. 

8. Wicked Men oftentimes draw upon them- 


ſelbes that which they fear, by thoſe very Means 


whereby they ſtudy to avoid it, 
9. [he greateſt Art that a truly wiſe Man ſtu- 
dies, is to underſtand what he ought to do, aud 


what to avoid upon all Occaſions, (omni loco.) 


Or of ſome other Word in the Sentence; at, 


1. Nothing ſo much delights th: Mind as ſweet 
nJ faithful Friendſhip ; how great a Good is it, 
B to 


# 
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14 ENCLIsH EXAMPLES. 
to find a Breaſt, in which you may ſafely repoſe 
every Secret; whoſe Converſation mæy eale your 
Anxiety; whoſe Fudgment may give you Countel, 
and whoſe Chearfulneſs diffipates all Sorrow: 

2. As there is nothing more neceſſary than a 
Friend, ſo a principal Point. (pracipua jars) of 
Wiſdom confitts in the Choice ef him: concern- 
ing which, obſerve this Rule among others: Enter 
not into Familiarity (ne cogas ſocietatem ) with a 
Man prone to Anger. | 

3. Every one loves, or pretends to love him, 
whoſe Liberality ig well known every where, 
(adeo innoteſcit) that it hath procured him the 
Name of a bountiful] Giver. 

4. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing is 


more frail. 


5. After Virtue, let Children be bred up to In- 
duſtry ; uithout which indeed thcy cannot be vir- 
tuous ; for both Poverty and Fraud are commonly 


the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth. 


Conſtrufion of SUBSTAN TIVES. 
Quum duo Subſtantivi, &c. 


BY 77 E N two Sub/antives of different Signifi- 


cation meet together, with the Farticle of, be- 


fore them, or implied, the latter ſhall be put in. the 


Genitive Caſe. 
enitive Caſe = 


FExctisn FExamPLes, 13 
1. The Joy of the wiſe Man is firm and laſting g 


repoſe 
> your 


bunſel, it iv always calm and eaſy; for it depends not upon 
? any Thing foreign, nor waits the Applauſe of Men. 
than a 2. . The 4 of the wiſe Man is never free from 
275) of ; but this Joy cometh not but (non naſcitur 
oncern- nh) ) from the Conſciouſneſs of Virtue : no one can 


Enter truly rejoice, but the Brave, the Juſt, the Tem- 
with a perate. 
3. There is but one Good, the Cauſe and Foun- 

e him, n of an happy Life, and that is, a lure Confi- 

where, dence in Virtue. 

m the 4. The Knowledge of a Crime is the firſ Step of 
Reformation ; for he that knows not that he . 

aing is finned, will not deſire to be reformed. 

Without a Companion, the Poſſeſſion of 1 78 
to In- Cd can be agreeable. | 
be vir- 6. Calamity is the Occaſion of Virtue ve juſtly 
monly WF call them miſerable, who grow Jiſtleſs with too 

much Happineſs, whom afluggiſh Tranquillity de- 
tains as it were a calm Seca. 
7. Let neither Love of Friends, nor Hatred of 
. Enemies; neither Hope of Pleaſure or Gain, nor 
Tear of Pain or Damage, ever move thee to turn 
aſide from the Rule of Virtue, 
E S. 8. Children increaſe the Cares of Life, but they 
mitigate the Remembrance of Death. 
9. Men in great Place (honoribus affect) are 
thrice 8rrvants; Servants of the King, Servants of 
Fame, and Servants. of Buſt neſs. 

VILE 10. Let the Father's Care in educating his Chil- 
of, be- dren, efpecial'y his Son, the Heir of the Family, be 
in the equal to the Joy he will have in their well- doing 2 
| And let the other beware, that her Indulgence 
1. The doth not {poil them, 


B. 2 11. Stripes, 


—_— EncLin Examyurs, 


11. Stripes, Fetters, Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold, 
are the Rewards of 1dleneſs. 


12. If we ſhould diſtinguiſh the Cauſes of our 


only in Appearance, (alias eſſe, alias vider i.) 
/ Adjectivum in neutro Genere, &c. 


: 4 N Adjective, ( ſuch as, little, more, leſs, how. 

| much, any, none, and the lite) in the Nuutr 
Sender, put abſolutely (i. e. without a Subflantive) 
* ſometime requires a Genitive Caſe, 


1. There is /o much Good in Friendſhip, that 
the Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to join 
in the Perfection of it, (ad eam rem perficiendam.) 
2. The leſs Delight (quo minus deliciarum} a Man 
hath known in Life, the leſs he fears Death, 
3. It is not right to judge of Things, before 
you know what Truth there is in them, 
4. In War, Prudence and Skill are of more Con- 
ſequence (habent plus momenti) than Strength void 
of Counſel. 
5. When old Age comes, if it brings 10 other 
Evil (nihil quicquam aliud vitii) with it, this one 
is ſufficient ; that by living long a Man ſees mary 
Things he would wiſh not to ſee. | 
6. lt behoves us to do ſome Good, if we can; if 
not, to do no Evil, IE = 
7. What Advantage (quid frufis) is there in 
Life? nay rather (immo verò) what Labour and 
Trouble is there not in it ? 
8. All Things paſs away, that they may return 
again; I fee nothing new. 7 
9. We muſt not ſpend ſoo much Time upon Re- 


ercations, but remembes thai the End of Recrea- 
| tion 


Fear, we ſhall find that ſome are real, and other 


; ENGLISH ExAMPLES. Þ & 
tion is to fit us for Buſineſs, not to be itſelf a Bu- 


„Cold, 

ſineſs to us. 
of or 10. He is an improvident Huſbandman, who, 
other, to ſave à /:ttle Seed, ſowe fo thin, as, at Harveſt- 
3.4 time, to have /:!tle or no Cros ; 

11. As full Ears (2ravide) load and lay (er- 

. nunt) the Corn, fo does tos much good Fortune bend 
R how. | and break the Mind | 
Neuter 12, From a numerous Attendance (comitatu 
antive) there is more Trouble and Danger, than uſeful Ser- 

vice, (9pera.) _ 
p, that 13. {t is great Folly to be proud of the Gifts 
to join of Fortune, for certainly they add no rue Horth 


dam.) to the Man. 
* 14 Death hath is Gord in it, that it puts an 
| End to old Age, 


E 


before a b | -_ | 
Ponitur interdum Genitivus, &c. 


re Con- — 
th wal 8 a Genitive Caſe fards alene by itſelf,.. 


the former Subſtantive of which it is govern'd, 
9 other leing under ſtood by the Figure Ellipſis. 


11s one 1. Where lives your Bookſeller ? At the Lamb, 
'S mar) not far from St. Paul's. . | 
2. When you went laſt to J/indfor, where did 
an; if you dine? At the Milte Hart. 
+ 3. Yelterd.y my Father preached at Sr. Mary's, 
here in and on Sunday he will preach at the Teme/e, 
r and 4. No Poſleſſion is better than Friendibip. 


7 return Duo Subſtantiva rei ejuſdem, &c. 
7 » F . 
on Re- WH E N two Subſlartives come . tegether, re- 
xectea - ſpecting the ſame Thing, or when the latter cx- 
tion B 3 Plains. 


18 ExcLIsH ExamPlts, | 
plains the Nature of the former, they are both fut 


in the ſame Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, a; 


in the Example given, (Opes irritamenta malorum. 
Irritamenta 7s fut iv Appoſition with Opes, ani 
Heros the Nature of Riches, as an Inſtigation 10 all 
manner of Vice, | 

Note, Appoſition is uſed alike in all Caſes, where 
the Sign being, may be put between the two Sub/ian- 
tives. 


1. Ferecaſt, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 
is oftentimes by unneceſſary Fears turned into 


4 


Evil, 


2. In the Conduct of Life, three Things are 


principally to be avoided, Hatred, Envy, and Cu- 
1:71), 


2. Frugality comprehends theſe three Vir tres ; 


Fortitude, Juftice, and Prudence. 

4. Brave Men are contented with Giry, 1/4 
Reward of Virtue. 

5. Re not idle, but diligent in Buſineſs, the in- 
duſtrious Bee drives the Drone, a flugzihh Creatu e, 
from their Hives, 

6. Oblequiouſneſs muſt be attended with Polite- 


_ n2ſ3; but let Flattery, the Promoter of Vice, be far 


zemoved. 

7. Evvy, an Attendant on Virtue, generally rails 
= good Men. 
S8. There are u Things which chiefly drive 
Men to wicked, Actions; Luxury and Avarice. 

9. Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evil, pretends to 
what is good, ( [mitatrix ęſt boni.) 
\ "To. ice, that moſt excellent Virtue, can do 
much without Prudence; but Prudence without 


Juſtice, nothing. Laus 


— —— — ꝑ 


ath Tut 


orum.) 


A 10 all 


J where 
ubſian- 


in Life, 
d into 


ngs are 


1d Con- 


ir tue] ; 


ry, the 


the in- 
"eatu'ty 


Polite- 


be far. 


ly rails 


drive 
CC. 

nds to 
— _—_—_—_— 


an do 
jthout 


Laus 


5 a Thing ſhewing the Nature, 
/ /uch a Thing, it ſhall be put in the K or 
Ablative Cafe. 


| vetild the Heavens, and contemplate Heavenly 
Things, as that there is a "Oey . infinite Wiſdom, 


is right, 


by their Numbers: 


ENGLISH ExaMPLES., 


: Laus et Vituperium, &c. 

HE N two fubNMlantives come together, and 1 

the latter is ſpoken in raiſe, or Diſpraiſe of 3 
oak ty, or Character | 


1. In the Genitive, 


What can be ſo clear and manifeſt, when we 


who governs the Univerſe ? 

2, A Mun of true Piety, will bear whatever 
happens to him, vith equanimity : for he will 
know that.it proceeds from the Divine Law, that 
governs the Univerſe. 

3. Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 
ſo it ſometimes keeps Men of a wicked 
Diſpoſe ion from baſe Actions. 

4. He that is of a ſervile Nature is not to be 1 
amended by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, but by Stripes, | 

5. Flies diſquiet us not by their Strength, but f 
ſo great Affairs do not vex us 


_— (tantotere) as many 7 of little Va- 
ue 


PE 
6. 4 Man of a_mean_FEſliate (tenuis ret) may if 
: 
| 


pive leſs than one of a great, and yet be the more 


. Perſon; for Liberality is not to be meaſured ; 
(umm eſt dirigenda ex) by what is given, but by the 


Wüity of the Giver. | 


2, In: 
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2. Ii the Ablitive. 


1. Young men of great Genius, are rather to 
be check'd than ſpurr'd on to Glory. 

2. To be of a free ard chearful Mind, at Hours 
of Meat and Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precept, 
for long Life. 

Health is more ſweet to thoſe, who are rc- 
cover'd from a fore Diſeaſe, than to thoie who 
were always of @ ſound and heal hf, Body,” 

4. Simonide; was accounted A Man of great 
Mein cry. 

To he Vulgar, of a re/tl 11 Diſpoſition, are e. 
ditious, and ever Gefirous of a a Change of Goven- 
ment, warum rerun.) Har 

. If ſach as are born of good Parents, are f of 
a bad Dijpoſition, they become degenerate by their 2 
own Fault, and diſgrace their F amily. 50 

„It is hard for a Man of ba/e Condition, to 
be a ſudden preterment decently. 


o et Uſus, &c. B 

0 P US and Uſus, when they fizs:ify Need, Want, ; 
Occaiion, require ara blatt Ve Cafe. = 

1 amo. ag other Things, teaches u. I 

that he is the : Lppicit Man, wh: Hands 5 tn no New Ws 
of Proſperity; and he the moſt powerful, who c 2 
command imſelt. | heat 
2. Theiß is no Need of Exhor:ation, or Advice, 2 
to underſtand the Qualities of Colours; but th. Wi F 
Mind ſtands u Ned of many Preps that it way Im 


ſee the Fitneſs of Very Action (Di coin l 
7 0 in Life. 
* Thc 


her to 


t Hour; 
Precepts 


are re- 
te who 
A 


f great 


are fe- 


are of 


by their 


tion, to 


W an © 


ches v3 
m0 New 


y „ 
„110 Cell 


Advice, 
jut tlie 
it may 
"FEM wu 177 
en 17 


1 an its 


FN GL ISH EXAMPLES. — 
There is Need of Magiſtrates, without the 


ne and Diligence of whom, a State can- 


ot be. 
Brave Men 3 no Need of Malls. 


What Need would there be of Fortitude, was 
lullice, of its own Accord, to give every one their 


own? 


6. To ſecure ourſelves on Land, we have Need. 
of Ships at Sea, 
7. He is ſo diligent, he wants no Monitor, 


Uſus, 


1. - wii the Money I lent you ſtill in your 
Hands, at preſent I ds not want it, (eo nibil wibi 
eſt uſus.) 

2. Now is the Time fer Strength, and every Art 
to overcome ſo perficious an Enemy. 


* 


Opus autem adjectivè, &c „ 


B UT Opus ts ſometimes uſed as an Adjective un- 
declined, for needful, neceſſary, and then it is 


only uſed in the Nominati ue or Accujative Caſe, 


1. When you have done a Kindneſs, what need 

i ow to ſpeak of it? 0 
2. Much Patience is nece//ary, that you may 

bar the Death of a Friend decently. _ 

3. Nothing is more ece//a»y for the ſetting up 
i Fortune- telle „ (ad hariolum «dornandum) than 
Impudence on_one Side, 
le other, (illinc.) 

4. The Soldier who guards the a 

an 


(hinc) and Credulity on 
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to ſatisfy (ut facias ſatis) Nature. 


Conſtruction of ADJECTIVES 


* thoſe who are zeal2ys for ( ftudicft) her. 
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and Baggage is as neceſſary as he that fights the 
Battle. 5 | 

5. It is manifeſt that few Things are neceſſary | 


Sete Se Se Set DDD S. S De 


Adjectiva quæ deſideriuiff, &c. bk 
| | | | mph 
A Dfectives ſignifying Deſire, Knowledge, Me- x 

. <* mory, and the Contraries to theſe, as, Averſion, Whie m 
Ignorance, Forgetfulneſs, or other Paſſions of the Me:cion 
Mind, govern a Genitive Cafe, the Signs. of, and 3. 
for. ; afte 


. JFRTER FE 


m Every one who is of a liberal Diſpoſition, 


. a: I, 
(ingenit) is deſirous of Fame. he 
; | Ups 7 
2. Young Men are derout of Honour, and I ie. 2.“ 
tory, more than Money: as, not having yet been re 
o thn 5 d 
in want, (ut, qui nondum egeſtate laboraverint.) Lapac 


2. Wiſdom extols her Children, and ſuccours 3. f 


4. By Nature Mortals are greedy of Dominion. mi) 
5. We are deſir;nus of our Friends Company, be- 
cauſe we know not how long we may {quem ad 


frngn /iceat} enjoy them. 


1 | : | I 
1. Moſt Men are impatient of Labcur, in ſearch 
: u 


EncGLis EXAMPLES. 23 


ng after Truth, and ( 5 ade embrace ſooneſt 
ie Things that are at. hand, (i promptu.) 

2. All Power cannot bear an Aſociatt; * | 

. The richeſt Man, carele,5 of his Affairs, is 

don \ reduced to Poverty. 

4. We are apt to extol antient They gard- 
eſs of modern. 

5. Virtue regards not Fortune. 


E 8. | EE KNOWLEDGE. 


1. A Mind, conſerous of its ow! Integrity, tri- 
mphs over unjuff Diſgrace. 
2. Men often neglect, and proudly overlook, 
he modeſt and harmleſs; but patronize the au- 
lacious, though giailiy of abominable Crimes. 

3. Tis bot pleafant and honourable to be 
es of the antient Writers., | 


4. IGNWORAN cx. [ 


„ : Of 
Aeg, 1. The ant, in no wiſe ignorant of what is to” [ 
„one, lays up Food dgainſt Winter. Nag | 
d I is- 2. It is very uſeful for any one to be willingly. | 
t been grorant of thiſe Things, which are beyond his 
t.) Capacity. 5 
ccours 


3. He was ſo ſtupid, that he knew n:thing. 


4. Having l Miſery myſelf, (haud ignarus 


wp nali) I have learn'd to afſiſt the Wretched. 
1y, be- | 


em 4 


— 


5. MEMOR x. 


l. Be always mendful ef your Duty to God, 
ess. eur Neighbour, and yourſelt. 
2. You have a Leader, mindful 5 you, un- | 
ſcarch- 1 mind: ul | 
ny | : ; 


* 


ett 


— _ — nr 
— — 2 — — —— — — — 
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mindful ok himſelf; a Happineſs not t_always $ ty 


be met with, (que 'facultas m1 non ſemper da! datur.) 
. A Man of Probity will be always mindful 
of his Friend. 
4. When you have 2 provided for 
F, remember (memor ſis) me. 


6. FORGETFULNESS, 


1. All Men hate thoſe who are unmindful of 
* 
I will be mindful of you, although I am 
frenfu of myſelf. 
So great is his Integrity, and ſo juſt his Ac- 
tions, that not_t (ne poſteritas 
qu idem omnium ſeculorum) ſhall be unmindſul - 


theſe Things. 


Adjectiva verbalia in ax, &c. 
+ 
— ERB AL Adjeftives in ax, (i. e. Adjeftint 


derived from Verbs, and ending in ax) goum 
a Gen tive Cafe: The Sign of, or in; as in tt 
Example given, Audax Ingenii, bold of, or, it 


Diſpejition 5 


1. In what bone an happy. Life.? In Sccu- 
rity and uninterrupted Tranquility; which pro- 
ceeds from Greatneſs of Mind, and from Con- 


ſtancy, tenacious of a rig ht Jude ment. 


2. The Memory of a Kindaels is oftentimes 


very ſhort, but it is tenacious of un Injury. 
The Heart of a Fool like a broken Veikl, 


1 
is not able Ka. Held (capax) Know!edge. 
f 4. Gluttony 


Exclis n ExamPLEs. 9 
4. Gluttony is conſumptive of an Eflate, Whereas 


„avs te : 

r.) "Ml 7 cioperance preterves it. | 

nindful . Moſt Men are ſ/agaciouf in their-own Profit; 
but who endeavours the Good of the Public? 

4201 6. I that was ever Ayuf (Jug x) Buſin ſ, and 


born for thoughtleſs Eaſe, now ſuffer Extremities, 
(ultima )_ 6 | 

7. Inſtruct a Child, as ſoon as he is capable of 
Inſtruction, and ſeaſon his Mind with the Prin- 
ciples of Virtue, and it is probable, hat he will ; 


not forlake them, as long as he lives. 


aful if | 


I am 
Nomina Partitiva, &c. 
1s Ac- | 5 | 5 
ſeerita N UNS Par titive, called fo becauſe they fig= 
nify Part, or ſome one or more, as, aliquis 


dful if 


* 


noſtrum : Alfa, Nouns of Number, (as, one, two, 
three, firſt, ſecond, third ;) Alſo, Adjedtives of the 
Comparative and Superlative Degree; and forme, put 
partitively, having ot, or among, after them, govern 
a Genitive Caſe, from which they borrow t eir Gen- 


echtes Nr, that is, are of the ſame Gender with the Gent- 
gave BN tive Cafe they govern ; and the Reaſon is plain, for 
n te ome caſe er other of that Nerd which is the Geni= 
Or, * tive, is under/tood, as in the Examples given: Pri- 


mus Regum ; Primus 7s of the ſ me Gender with 
Regum, becauſe Rex is under/?ood, Primus Regum, 
. e. Primus Rex Regum : , Dextra Manuum, 

ce, Dextra Manus Mandum. | 


Secu- 
h pro- 
| Con- : 
1 I, Nouxs ParTiTIVe, and put partitively. 

1. The Fortune, which is common and uncer- 
ain, and which naue of ws can ſhun, or by any 

— means 


Veſſel, 


uttony 


(ny ———— — — 


forgotten, yea how may even of thoſe who com- 
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means make better, we muſt bear with Patience ® 
and Diſcretion., 80 
2. Not any of us can be formed, or the Life and WJ 
Diſpoſition of any one be changed on a ſudden. vi 
3. Of all the Degrees of Society, none is more p. 
excellent, zone more ſtable, than when. worthy m 
Men are intimately connected together 5 
4. There is none of us, who have had a liberal 75 
Education, who think not upon Maſters, Tu- 
tors, and the very Place itſelf, with a pleaſing Re- 
membrance. | | 


5. Anger is a Deſire of Revenge, joined Vim | 
Grief, becauſe a Man's felf, or ſome of his, either a) 


are, or ſeem to be neglected. _ fel 
6. Of all theſe Things my Father knew nothing - 
at all, of 


7.. Of all Men living there is none I had rather , N 


meet than you my Friend. the 
8. No Monis wile at all Times, | c 
- 9. Is there any Man ſo happy as I ? in t 
10. I eſteem no Man more. 4 
11. Of Wools, the black take no dye (nullum ro- Arn 
lorem bibunt.) the 
12. Diſcord embroils even the lea/? Things. 
II. NUMERALS, or Nouns of Number. « 
| n 
1. Of my Brethren one is dead, and the other ; 2 
like to die (moriturus.) 2 OR 
2: Of the Fudges, fix gave it for me, and one 2. 
againſt me, . 855 


3. As for Praiſe, conſider how many who were 


| mals 
once much commended, are now aiready quite | 


4. 


mended 


— 


tlence 
fe and 
en. 
more 
/orthy 
liberal 


Tu- 


g Re- 


| Vith 


either 
thing 


rather 


n ro- 


. 


x 


2 other 


nd one 


felf, be the more mad Man » 


O Were 
7 quite 
com- 


nended 


— — — 
—— * 
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mended them, are long fince (Jam olim) dead and 


pore themſelves. 
In all our Undertakings, theſe three Things 


Are 25 be regarded; firſt, that Appetite be . 


vient to Reaſon; ſecondly, to examine the Im- 


0 del (quanta res ſit) 
thirdly, that thoſe Things which relate to Dignity 


and Magnificence, be moderate; and of theſe thr Le — 


Things, the fir/t is moſt excellent. 


IIT. Apjzevivas of the Comparative Degree. 


1. Would not he, who ſhould pretend to teach 
a Madman how to ſpeak, walk, and behave him- 
the two. 


2. It 18 probable (veriſimile Hf re ut) the ry 
of the teh Sons Ay ſucceed t 


en plein rem ſuce dit) but he as nos (nan &ff 6) 
1 which his Brother has. « 

3 The younger of his two Sons fell with Honour 
in the Service of his Country. | 

4. Of my Feet the left is the weaker; of my © 


Arms the Right is the fronger ; and of my £ on 
the Right is zhe clearer, 


' IV. Of the Superlative Degree. 


1. Of 
and the next tg 'ps/-) that, the Diamond. 

2. Of Meals, Gold is the mo/t perfett ; becauſe 
it is tlie mo/? pure, and the mot weighty. 

5 The Lion, when he is come to his full 
3 is the moſt bold and heroic of all Ani- 
mals 

4. Of all Animals the A is ſaid to be 

: -C 2 the 


1 


4 
4 


: - ND - — — * i 8 * 4 
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Jewels the Carbuncle is the moſt Precious 1 
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the fwifteſt : but this may more properly be ſaid 
of the Horſe. 

5. A Civil War is the moſt pernicicus of all— 
6 Every one thinks what he ſuffers himſelf, to 

be the moſt grievous of all. 
7. The firſt Step to Wiſdom, is for a Man to 
know himſelf, which, as it is the moſt difficult of 


© all Things, ſo is it far the molt uſeful. 


8. Admonition is the moſt precious of all Rind- 
neſſes; and therefore they to whom we owe this, 
ſhould be looked upon as our chief and greateſt 
Benefactors. | | f 

9. Gratitude to Benefactors, is a Duty ſo gene. 
rally acknowledged by all, even the mo/t /avage if 
Men, that he muſt have put off much of his hu- 
man Nature, who refufes to perform it. 

10. He is ungrateful, who having received a 
Kindneſs, denies that he has received it; he is 
_ungrateful, who diſſembles it; but the mojt un- 
grateful of all, is he who forgets it. 


wy Uſurpantur autem, &c. 
NO UNS Parti live, warez &e. often change 


their Genitive Caſe into an ablative, with th ſi 


Pregpoſitions, a, or ab, de, e, or ex; or into an Ace- 


cuſative, with inter, or ante, before them, 


A, or Ab. 


1. Of Evils we muſt not only chooſe the left, 
but even from theſe, if there be any Good in 
them, extract it. 


> ſaid 
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De. 


Of Men there are none fo ſavage and un- 
** e, but they know there is a God, though 


ey know not his proper Attributes. 


2. 1 am the ozly one of jo many Brothers. 


. Rus 


F Many will profeſs themſelves to be kind, 


and to do good to others; but alas! in Time 


of Trial tis hard. to find one f them, who will 


| be_a$.. good as his Word, (2% proemiffes jtabit) 
2. Some of the wiſe Men "called Anger a. ſhort 


Madneſs. 

There are no greater Wretches in the 
* orld, than many of thoje whom People call 
-* happy. 


Not one Man of a Thouſand is —— 


* (par adulationi.) 


5. Of «ll huniun Things, nothing is more  excel- 


lent than to deſerve well of the State. 


b. Of all Rewards of Virtue, Glory 'D - : 


maſt aw 


| | Inu ler. 
I. Of the whole Race of Mankind, how few - 


zre there who know theraſelves ? 
2. He was the leaſt regarded m all the 
Urators. | 


G47 Ante. 
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Ante. 


| 1. He is a good Boy indeed, who is at Scho. 
every Morning the fir/t of all his School. fellows. 


Secundus aliquando, &c, 


EH one Ordinal, ſeeundus, Agniſj ing ſecond, 


or inferior to, ſometimes governs a Dative Caſe, 

1. He ſo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, 
that he is /econd to none. 

2. Her Beauty is ſo far from being 7nfer::r l 

all, that (adeò non omnium 52 eſt, ut) it is ſe- 


u 


3 
cond to none. 


Interrogativum et ejus Redditivum, &c. 


N Interrogative and its Redditive (i. e. the 
Mord which anſwers it; ſhall be of the ſam 
Caſe and Tenſe ; that is, when a Queſtion is aſſed, 
the. Anſucer in Latin muſt be made by the ſame Cul: 
of the Noun, Pronoun, er Participle, and by the jam? 
Tenſe of the Verb, that the Queſtion is aſſed by: 
Except when Words of a diff. rent Conſtruction be 
made uſe of. | 


1. Of the ſame Caſe. 


1. What is Good? The Knowledze of Things: 


Fhat is Evil? Ignorance. | 
2. Mat Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 


which is laid out in Trifles. 
; 3 70 
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cond, 
Caſe. 


rning, 


e. the 
e lame 
OA bed, 
ie Caſe 
e fame? 
ed by: 


ton be 


hings: 


That 
3. To 


75 u at may we compare the Life of Man? 


77 a Game at Chels. 


Ty is a great Part of Goodneſs w deſire to be 


wood. Do you know «whim | call good ? One that 
is perfect, abſolute, whom no Force, no Neceſlity, 
can 1nduce to do a bad I hing. ä 


2. OF the Gs Tenſe. 


7 What will you de, if you are called upon to 
ſerve your Country? Behave myſelf manfully. 


2. Hearing your Father reviled, what will vou 


4? Vindicate my Father's Honour ! 


Ex E f ˖ 


I Frem the Dueſtion being ofked by cujus, cuja, - 


enum whoſe z when the Hnſuer is put in the Geni- 
Ve ive Caſe, 


t. Did he ſay ſhe was his own Daughter—No. 
he then? His Brother's. 

2. Whoſe Son did you bring hither to o play with 

ou? "wy Mater F. 


il. From the Verb requiring another Caſe. 


, Was he accuſed / Bribery or a Conſpiracy ? 2 
f ve ther. (Abl.) 


III. From the Durſtion being anſwered by a Prg- 


mo Poſſeſſive, meus, tuus, &C, 'when the Anſwer © 


(res With the [nterrogetives 


I. I ho ſe 
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32 * EFxoiien Examries. 
1. Noe Company do you love above any! 

* Thane. 3 

22ꝗ. Whoſe Scrvant was that you left juſt now! 

My own 


Conſtruction of Adjectives governing « 


Dotive Caſe. 


Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c, 


1 ſignifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita— 

bleneſs, and the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
ſuitableneſs; Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs ; Pleaſure, 
or Diſpleaſure ; Submiſſion, „ Refiltance ; or that 
hade any Manner of Relation to a Thing, require a 


Dative Caſe. The Sig to, or for. 
A DSI AN T A G E, &c. 


1. He that has a Heart (gui ſuſtinet) to be kind 
and bountiful to his Neighbour, will not deny 
what is fit and convenient to himje!f ; whereas the 
covetous Man pinches his own Fleth, {/wuum reni- 
um defraudat.) SEED 

2. It is betier for 14 (utilius infant: ) that 
his Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than he be left 
(amandari) to his own filly Choice. 


3. Men may be happy in all Places, (hig le. 


corum) if their mind be but (arimun mod? gerant) 
ſuited to their Condition, | i 
> | 4+ 10 


be li, 
Plen 
6 
Man 


7. 
Cock 


14 
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vatet 


* 
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any; 4. The Morning is the Time convenient (oppor= 
„%%! for Study. / 

_ now! 5. God beſt knows what is gd for us, and 


zhat not. | 
6. It is right for a Man to lead a Life equal and 


.rreeable to his Mords; and ſo to live, that every 


Vo, 

pecch may agree with his Morals, 
ig 0 DIS ADVANTAGE. 

1. Meekneſs reſtrains that mad Paſhon of An- 

ger, which is not only xu (:ncommoda) to ours 

Co elves, but oftentimes very detrimental to our Neigh= 
: ur, 8 | | | 

Suita- 2. The ſame Labour is not equally grievous to 
e, Un- General and common Soldier ; for in a General, 


eaſure, Ionour makes the Toil eaſy. 


or that 3. It will be a ver to1 ee, erit mibi 
qure a uα,jj to fre you a my houſe (apud me) to- 


morrow, if it be not inconvenient for y'u, | 

| 4 An ungratcful Mantis an Enemy (inutilis) to [| 

mſelf, PL, 

e kind I. 5: Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 
be light even to a wiſe Man; nor in the greateſt 


— P 


| deny — 

1s the Plenty, not burihenſonie to a Fol. | 

Ig Cruelty is very dijagrceable to the Nature of | 
As | an. | | 

) that . An en ious Man is as uſeleſs to a State, as 4 

5 left Cockle among the Wheat, or a Coward in War, 1 

zue lo- LiKENESS, &c, | 


” -ant . 1 p . * ; 8 - 
era] 1. How Lite Friendſhip is Flattery | it not only 3 1. 
5 mtates, but it out- dees it; and is then moſt | 
- 1 he ue ug ; oh * C 
Weitetul, when moſt hurtful. 
| 2. Forſake 


34 Exist Exa up ks. 


2. Forſake not an old Friend, for a new ones 
not Ie hin: A Friend is /ike I e, the better 
and more pleaſant for being old. 

3. The Life of Man is lite Iron; if you wife 
it, it wears away if you ule it not, the R. uſt con. 
ſumes it. 

24. Fame is /ite a River, that beareth up Thing 
light and ſwoln; and drowns T hings, weighty and 
ſolid. 

5 Nothing is more lige a Madman, than one 
who 18 drunk. 


4 

\ 4. 
15 111 
js thit 


necet! 
the ha 


Lite r 


6. He was moe like his Mother than his Father. 1. 
7. The Sickneſs of the Mind is mot like ſick the wu 
Bodies. | Wy 
8. I compare not the Man that does theſe edel 
Things with the belt of Men, but I think him uns 
et like G 64, A tum, 
UdK EN E28. 
1. Us that contenherthe eanpot but ( 
be overcome, is Bot unlike: the Viper, Wat dit the . ! 
File. young 
1 Nothing | is ſo contr av ta Reafan and Con Hard 6. 
as Fortune. nd I] 
3. Nothing ought to be ran e te a wiſe Man 
but what is joined with Vice. 3. 1 
| * When 1. 
p I. EA s on k, &c. 6 L 
1. Piety i is acceptable to of] Sy F 
2. It is not the Incenſe; or the Offering that 
is acceptable iv God, but the Purity and Devotion 
of the Worſhipper. | 
He that is full, loaths an Honey: comb, but 
10 the Hungry, the moſt bitter Thing is /weet. ' n 0 
be. 


4. How 


nei 
etter 


1 life 
con. 


lings, 
v and 


one 


athoy, 
2 ck 


theſe 
him 


(unn 


it the 


/tane) 


Man, 


that 
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4. How ſavoury 18 a Piece of Bread te ane who 
is hungry, and how deiic:ous is Water to him who 
15 thirſty! 4 

5. Learn to diſtinguiſh what Nature bath made 
neceſſary, and what is ſuperfluous; what caſy Laws 
ſhe hath enacted ; and how gre«teful and Malen int 
Life may be to thoſe who obcy them. 
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Dis PLEASURE, &cc 


Exile is not fcrrible to thoſe, who look upon 
% whole Globe as one City. OR 
2. It is painful to a modeit and generous Mind 
to ſolicit any great I hing from one whom he 
thinks he hath greatly obliged (de quo fe bene in e- 


aum putat, ) 


SUBMISSION, 


l. Nothing is more commendable, than for 
young Perions to be /ubmfſive ta their Purents 

2. 1 have long obſerved his Behaviour in Lite, 
and I have found him | in all Things ſubmiſſive to 
2 

3. It is a Sign of Repentance in the Offender, 
When he is juppiicant to the Peron offended. 

4. Huwanity is a Virtue, which torbids a N 
t be proud among his Companions ; ſhe eh 


lerſelf ( præſtat 2 gentle and condeſe ending 1 to all, 


RESISTANCE, 
1 hildre n that are refraq ory, and contumacious 
„ their Parents, (hall not live long upon 1 


1 hey 


— 
— . — ee 


36 Exctisn FXAMPLIS. | 
2. They who are diſebelient to the Voice of tix 
Lord ſhall periſh. | 


RELATION, or belonging to any Thing. 


1. So great is the Power of Virtue, that though 
we only fee it in others, it moves us, and makes 
us friendly to the Perſon that ſeems to be poſſeſſed 
of it. 

2. Anger is near a-kin ( finitima) io Cruelty. 

3- To healthful Bodies the plaineſt Meats are 
generally the moſt wholeſome - 

4. The Covetous Man is unjuſt to his Body, for 
he often denies it the moſt neceſſary Refreſhment, 

5. Bad Manners are contag ious as well as Diſ- 
eaſes; and the Mind is certainly not leſs, if not 
much more liable to Infection than the Body, 

6. Recreations are ſometimes neceſſary, both to 
the Body and Mind of, Man. 

7. He that conceives in his Mind ſome arduous 
Taſk, ought firſt to aſk of Heaven Strength «qual 
thereto. 


8. People, for the moſt part (rt plurimum) ar 
kind to their Neighbours tor their own Sakes, ( 
ipſorum e- go.) ; 

9. Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs 9 
Mind can make either a proſperous or advctic 
Fortune ea/y to us. | 

10. He that is perfectly wiſe is perfectly happ”: 
nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes Lite 


eaſy to us. 
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— SP 


Huc referuntur Nomina ex con; &c. 


FO 191 Rule belong al} Neuns C0; mpounded of 
4 the reboſition con; as, conſervus, cognatus, 
commilito, &c. 


] could not bear his Inſolence, as he 
Her. 
2. He was wont to imp oſe Nict uaues (vocabul: 
egnata) on I. hings. 
He was my Fell;w-So/dicr in Greece ; and my 
Comrade in [taly. 
4. He was conſcious to binf If of the Crime, 
tho' he denied 1t. 
Nothing can make a Man more happy, 
thin a Mind conſei; us to 7tſeiF of its own integrity. 


W ex his, 2 


5 ef theſe Adjectives, that fignify Lake: 

neſs, Unlikeneſs, „ Relation to, may have a 
Cenilive Caje after them. 

1. We mult take particular Care whom we 
imitate, and whom we wiſh to be Jie. 

2. May he be happy, and /ike his Anceſtors. 

3. He was very unike you, though ye were bred 
together. 

4. Great Wits are glied to Madmen. 

5. You miſtake the Perſon, he whom you fear 

was /ize this Man. 


6. He that regards not {re/pu.t ) the Inſtructions 


( OumMents ) of his Father, or Tutor, or other Su- 
perior, 


— HED. Was) 
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perior, whoſe Love is equal to (par ) his Authirin, 
will always be a Fool. | 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c, 


ACH of thiſe three AdjeFives govern fever 
Caſes. 


OP 3 
J. Communis. EY 
t, 


With a Genitive, 
LWNA 


1. Death is common to all living Creatures, aun 
2. Even ſo it 1s with (/c ſe babent) word 2. 
Things; to endure but for a while only, is c-. 
mon to all, 3. 
3. It is an old Proverb; all Things are cam he 
among Friends. Is he 
s the 


With a Dati ve. 


1. Univerſal Experience ſhews, that Dcatll b 
common to all Ages. : | 

2. It does not becgme us to condemn any 
Thing that is common lo a Nation; tor Cuſton 
defends it. - 

3. It is common to all, but fuch as are of th 
vileſt Diſpoſition, to love their Country. 


A Dative, with an Ablative and the Prepoſition cum, 


I. It is not agreeable to Reaſon, to think high- 
ly of ourſelves for ſuch Things as are common i 


%s with Beaſts and Plants. p 
| 2. I wi 
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4 


2. | will bear manfully thoſe Dangers which 
re common to me with the reſt of {daniind. 


„ 


Note, I/Fhen two Pei fons or Things fll;zw the 
ſliectiues, wir) the Conjunttion and betiseen them; 
Ind, muſt ho- be render'd in Latin by et, but by the 
Preps/ition Cuiny wiih an Ablative aſe. 


- 


1. To move and breath. to ſleep and wake, to 


mmmon to Princes and Peaſants. 

2. A ſudden Death is equally common to Good 
11d Bad. | 

z. Perfect Reaſon is the proper Good of Man; 
ther things are common to him and bru e Animals; 
s he ſtrong? So are Lions; Is he beautiful? Sa 
5 the Peacock; Is he ſwift ? So 8 


%. 
woridly 
18 com 


comma 


II. Alienus. 
With a ve Caſe. 
1. A fiank Diſpoſition (apertum ingenium) is 


«t fit for Secrets. 
2. He ſaid many Things, but they were wide 


V Truth. 


Neath 15 


nn am 
Cuſtom 


of the 


Mith a Dative. 

1. We are wont to ſpemd our Time, (horas te- 
A . . ———a4 — <#© x P 

ere In the purſuit of I lnnes (in rebus conſectan- 
%) that are wholly fore: be our Buſineſs. 


2. The Kindred gener ly of a poor Man, not 
only forſake him, but hate his Company, as a 


1H. Diſgrace 


o cum. 


W high- 
non it 


ky ] Wi 


hunger and thirſt, to live and die, are Things 
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Diſgrace and Trouble to them; and therefore i 
is no Wonder if his Companions and Familiar 
become ſtrange to him, 


With an Ablative Caſe, 
1. It is net conſiſtent with the Dignity of a Judge, 


when he is about to pronounce Sentence, to they 


any Signs of Anger, in his Looks, Words, or 
Geſture. 

2. We muſt take Care that what we ſay be not 
petulant, nor proud, nor «ſuitable in Tine ot 
Place. | 

3. Injuſtice may be done two Ways; by Fraud 
or Force; Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 


Force of a Lion, both vcry unbecoming of a Au 


but Fraud is the more deteſtable. 


Aud with the Prepofition A, or Ab. 


1. With a Man, who 1s diſaffectedeilo me, my 
Letters will do no good | | 
2. I am a Man, and Nerefore think no Office 


of Humanity (nihil humanum) not pertaining 19 ne. 


3. It is not agreeable to that Fuſtice, for which 


ve ſeem to be korn, to take any Thing from an 


other, which is his Property. 
4. It behoves Man not to be averſe to Mau, 0! 
this very Account, becauſe he is a Man, 


III. Immunis. 


I, 


2. 
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fore it 


milian III. Immunis. 


Mith a Genitive Caſe. 


1. Conſcience free from Guilt can laugh at falſe 
WA ccuſers. 

2. Happy is the City that enjoys Tranquility, 
without being involved in ( immaenis) ſo great @ 


Var. 


Judge 
> ſhew 
ds, Or 


be not TT ; 

a Mitb an Ablative Cafe. 

Fra 1. He ſo well ordered the Retreat that his 
and hole Army was free from (immuni, efſet ) Miſe 
3 * 

Han; „une. 


py a Prepoſition. 


1, He aukwardly objects a Vice to an other, 
f ani which himſelf is not free. 
2. In the Grave (apud inferos) there i no Diſ- 


Citice Hor his Waſter. 
1% he. 3. No one 1s ſo happy as to live always free 
from Ludi foi tunes. 
m all 4. Children. when they. are once grown up, 
| are wont to think themfelves free from all Obe- 
% 0 Wee to their Parents; but their Duty is ſtill the 
lame, and in many Caſes, they ought to be as 
re under Command { dio audicnics) now as 
Ole. 


1-2 - '  Natus, 


nction; but the Servant is free from the Power 
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Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


THE S E ſeven Ladjeflives, natus, commodoe, 
incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, 
with ſeveral others, as, promptus, proclivis, ſegni, 
rudis, &C. govern G71 Accuſative Caſe, with 1 
Prepoſition ad, ur in; which Accuſative Caſe fe- 
nifies the End, Purpoſe, or Uſe, to, or for u hich 
any Thing is made, born, fit, or unfit, as 72 fe 
Example given (Natus ad Gloriam) he was bern t1 
Gliry : Glory is the Accident, or End tg which ſul 
a one was born. 5 


| 1. When we conſider who we are, and wherein 
| we differ from brute Animals; we ſhall begin to 
| purſue thoſe Things Vor which we were Horn. 
2. Not every gne.(#n quivis) is made to gotert 
jd States, to diſtribute JIuſtige, (jus redderdumn Fo to re- 
ſolve great Doubts, and tq end (minu:ndas) Con- 
troverſies. 

3. We are bern fer Society and the Communion 
of bag pots | 

4. Man being made (atus) to do good toothers, 

ö when he doth good to any one, he doth that /vr 
which he was born, and therefore can require ng 
| more (nibil ultra. 
The Mind attains not- Virtue, but by In- 
8 ſtruction and continual Exerciſe; To this indeed 
« ze are born; and in the beſt of Men, without 
Study and Application, there is the Ground (vua- 
teria) of Virtue, but not Virtue itſelf, / 

6. Money, like Dung, is good for OM ex- 


cept it be ſpread, 
ö 7. A 
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7. A Member, unfrofitabletotheCommon- wealth, 74 

bp is more worthy to be. cut off than preſerved. "1 
8. The Wit of man, if properly exerciſed, IS if 

due, WW.--:mmodated to the beſt Things; but if it degene- 41 
Plus, jates into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beaſts. s 
gu, . Nothing is fo agreeable to the Nature of 4 
hn tas Friendihip ; nothing ſo fitted to Proſpe- s | 
= Fi * 9. I 
hich 40. thing is more conducive to true Felicity, 81 
In the than to love Virtue for itſelf: and for itſelf to hate 71 
<FR 10 . Vice, [18 
9 ſuch t. How frone are we to Anger, wa how oro oy 
„ Love! 1 

N 2. Nature of herſelf is prone to Humanity, 1 
1orein roy, and Clemenc ya A 
211 to 12. A Fool has all Vices, but he is not prone 10 
1 all by Nature; Some are inclined to Petulance, wh 
over Wi ome to Avarice, and ſome to Luxury,” FR 

to re- 14. Men are ſo prone to believe ill of others, 1 


Con- bat any the flighteſt Jealouſy, will, if once it be 
: pread abroad, der ve for that Purpoſe. 

umon 5. Anger is prone to Raſbneſs; for while it is 
intent upon harming the Enemy, it ſees not its 

thers, WM own. Advantage. 

at jor 16, F riendthip ought to be TR and prone 19 70 

re na M Manner ef Politeneſs, (ad emnem comitatem 
facilitatemque. ) 

y In- 17. The World thinks him ſtupid who is pa- 

ndced ¶ tiznt ; who paſſes by ( Facilè patitur) Injuries; but 

thout Ml the more Underitanding a Man hath, the flower 1 

(na- le is 7 Anger. j _ 

18. T hey perſormed exceedingly well, conſider- 

ro ex- ng they were freih Soldiers, and unerperienccd [| 
1 Mar, . - | If. 

7.4 "a Verba.ia © WK 


8 - e 
2 on wy 


—— 


0s Excrisn ExanPrEs, 


LY ERBALS, (or, Adjectives derived frm 


% 


Verbalia in bilis, &c. 


Verbs, and) ending in bilis, ef a Paſſiue Sig. 
1nfication ; as alſo Participles in dus, govern a Da. 


tive Caſe of the Thing or Perſon. 


Note, The Difference between a Participial, and 
a Participle, is, that the fermer has no reſpect to any 
particular 1 enie or Time; but the latter carries if 
with it the Senſe of Time future: as, Memoran- u, 
dus, in the Rule, jignifi.s ever memorable, fit to be V 
mentioned at all Times; but the Participle Mle- 7 
morandus, nis to be mentioned hereaſter. ad. ; 
des, 
lut1 V4 
as, L 
bus, 
ſane} 
ta pec 


7 


* 


1. The Skin of a Rhinoceros is fo hard, that 
zt is not penetrable to an Arrow. 

2. How many warlike Nations and ſtrong Cities, 
that ſtood invincible to Httacks and Sieges, hatl 
Luxury overcome? Tap 

. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not cura- 
ble by outward $a:ves applied to the Body, 


4. After a Life well ſpent, he lived and died, 


beloved of all Men. . 
y Net t 
PARTICIPIALS. it be 
| : 13 and tl 
1. Gcd, as a pure Being, (at qui purus ſit) 1s 3 
by Man to be worſhipped with a pure Mind. "PP 


2. Poverty is then juſtly t Le condemned by dll, 
when it is joined with Pride and ill Manners. 
3. He died indeed to be lamented by ma iy, but 1 


le lan ented by none more than mylelt, , = 8 
Adjectivei | 


from 
Sig- 


Da. 


and 
0 any 
Vries 
Mans 
to be 
le- 


= 


that 


ities, 


hatl: 
cu ra- 


died, 


1) 1s 
y all, 
ut 79 
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Acjechires governing an Accuſative 


Caje, &. g 


Magnitudinis Menſura, &Cc. 


IE Menſure of Quantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 
Tard, Ell, Sc.) is put after djectives that 
Hai Dimenſion, (as, long, broad, thick, in an 


Heclſative Caſe; und fometittes in a Genilive, or 


ad, is under/lood, ar, in the Rule, Alta centum P'e— 
des, f. e. alta ad centum Pedes. When in the Ab- 
lalive, the Prepoſitions a, ab, er de, are under/icod 


n, Latus pedibus tribus, i. e. Latus a pedibus tri- 
bus. Mien in the Genittve, there is an Hllipſis of 
ſome ſuch Mord, d, latitudine, longitudine, as, La- 


ta pedum denim, 7, e, Latitudine pedum denùm. 


I. #cenſutive. 


1. A Wall an hundred Feet high, and thirty 


Het thick, will defend a town well; eſpecially if 


t be! encompaſſed with a Ditch fixty Feet wide, 
and thirty Feet deep, | 

2. The Roof between the Pillars, was an Hun- 
drcd and twenty Fees broad, and ſixty Feet long. 


Ii. Ablative. 


1. That muſt have been a noble City, whoſe- 
| Walls 


+ 


Ii hin ih an Aceuſative, the re paſition 


- EnGLi5H EXAMPLES. 


alls were two hundred Fee: high, and fi, 
pen 5 


The Pillars of the Gallery, were a uri 


Perot ju Diameter high, 


III. Geniti 


1. That Ship cannot but be very ſtrong, winch 
is made of Planks thirty Inches broad, and twemy 
* Wick. 

The Huttreſſes which ſupported the Rafters, 
Bog eighteen Feet broad, 


Accufativus aliquando, &c. 


AN 2 N w Caſe is fometynes put after Leth 
Aadecti N and Par _— when the Prepſtiicn 


ſecunduin ſe.ms to be nder ſtesd 


I. In all Reſpects, he was truly a prudent, and 

car 3 Maſter of a Family 
It is an agreeable Sicht. to ſee the indufiri- 

ous 1 returning home, belmear'd on the Thr, 
with WIId—- i 'hyme. 

3. He was like his Brother, in Viice, and Com- 
plevion, but a Cripple mn bis Limbs, ( fractus metts 
bra.) 


Aa, 271 Va 
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Adjectiva quæ od Copiam, .&c, 


Die#ioes which relate 10 Pl: nty, (46, rich, full, 

laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, dives, 
plenus, onuſtus, fertilis, &c.) cr, relating 1% Want, 
(as, poor, deſtitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, 
indignus, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) govern an 
Ablaliv 4 Caſe, and ſometimes a Genitive, 


L Adjefiives fenifying Plenty. 
| ih an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It is ſtrange that a Man cannot be content, 


when he is rich both 7 [FL Land, and in Money put Fi 
out to Uſe, (in #e N ) Fl 
2. What can be T more beautiful Sight, than wil 

| the Heavens full of Spl:ndor £ # 
The Converſation of a great Part of Men 

'$ Full of Flattery and Fa'ſhood . 
4. The Ship that came in laden ꝛcith Corn, 'Þ 

| was very acceptable to the Poor. 11 
IWiih a Genitive. bi! 

1. He was rich in Horſes ; cher in Cattle; it 
and moſt rich in Land. it 
2. All | 


1 ENCLISsH EXAMrLEs. 


Places abound_{(omnia ſunt lena) wit 
Fool. Al are ull of Per fidy and Decs;t. 
The Land, tho' barren of Corn, was fu 
4 ( fercunda) divers MAetals. 
4. The Land abgunded ( fertilis) both ul! 


Men and Cer . 


II. 1 fegniſying Want, 
With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. He had an excellent Genius, but for war 
of Study and Application, he was poor_in. Wigs 
(inops verbis.) 

2. They are ſturdy (contumax) not generous, 
who are void of all Erie 

3. How happy is it bs be fre [ram * 
Danger, when all the Nations roupd us are piung:d 
in War. 

4. Do what is juſt and right, that you may be 


free {rom (expers ) Fear. 
IVith a Genitive. 


1. A Man may be happy in himſelf, thong 
in want of Si. ver and Gold. 
2. Virtue ſtands in need of Fortune, 
A Man who is utterly deſc; ute of Firtw 
himſelf, commonly envies Virtue in another. 
4. A Maſter who is rich, and nt «wed is Lavin, 
conſiders not whether what he commands be juil 
or unjuſt, 
Strength. void , 7ud ment, often falls by 
its own Weight. 


Adjectita 


Adjectiva regunt A blativum, &c. 


| 1Djeaives, which ſignify the Cauſe, or the Man- 
ner and Faſhion of a Thing, govern an Abla- 
Give Caſe; The Prepoſitions, a, ab, cum, or de, 
Peing generally under flood, 


| 1. A barren Soil is made /ruitful by Care and 
Eillage. 
n cannot be avoided, but our Lives 
may be made happy by Phileſophy. 
3. We way make that light by Patience and Con- 
fancy, which cannot otherwiſe be amended. + 
4. A Speech ought to be mareadogned with Sen- 
timent, than with Words. | 
5. He that is excellent in Deeds, makes amends 
er any Defe& of the Tongue, | 
6. Craf.y and audacious Counſels are goyſul.in 
the Exbedtation, difficult in the Management, and 
lad in the Event. 


F Want 


Fil 
erous, 


oxpers) 
und 
2 


nay be 


; Dignus, Indignus, &c. 
THESE ſeven Adjectives dignus, indignus (the 
Sign of,) præditus, contentus, (the Sign with,) 
Vie Laptus, (the Sign in,) extorris, (the Sign from, ) 
. and fretus, (the Sign in, or upon ;) Alſo ddjedtives 
abr, fantfying Price, require an Ablative Caſe ; which 
be jut Caſe is rather governed ef ſame Prepyſition mot en- 
preſſed in Latin. 


houzl 
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1. Dignus. 


| 1. There is nothing more commendable, o 
33 more worthy a generous Perſon, than Clemenc 1 
xt EY 2, Not he that merely (modo) finds fault, but due 
he that finds fault with Reaſon (merits) is eri | 
of Praiſe, 2 | 
3. It is prarſe-worthy to bear Misfortunes and to 
maintain dignity” in the moſt ſevere Aqverſity. 
4. Viitue renders Men amiable, conipicuous, 
and worthy Admiration. | | 
5, Doth any one contemn me, Jet him, look to 
that; (ip/e viderit) my care ſhall be, not te do 
any Thing gelaruiue (dignum) Contempt. 
6. An cnvious Man is more worthy of Pity than 
Anger. 4 | | 5 
7. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, g 


| Id paſs (qui velit eſe) one whole Day in 
bo io Fas 
#% II. Indignus. 
1. Some Men are ſo proud and arrogant, that 
thly 


overlook all others, as if they were not wor- 
thy of their Reſpect. | h 
2. The vain Babbling of a ſtupid Speech, 1s 


unworthy an Anſwer. | 
3. Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing 


more unworthy a Man than Diſhonefly, 
4. We muſt take Care that our Labour be net 
in Vain, and without Effect: nor the Effect un- 
worthy our Labour. 2 
F. Railings and Wrangling are unworthy of 


Philsſopbers. | | 
os III. Præditus 


* 


ExCLISsH EXAMPLES, 


III. Præditus. 


e, of 1. He is moſt miſerably poor, Who is not en- 


11 © oo with Virtue, 
9.7, They who are endued with Virtue, are the 
werlh al rich Men.. 
4 . He only that is endued with Virtue, has true 
ity, 15 genuine Nobility,- * 
9 IV. Contentus. 
99K.t0 SE A wiſe Man is contented with his Lot, with- 
te C0 out wil hing fo r what he has not. 
2. Moſt Men have Reafon to be contented with 
7 than 5 S of Life, becauſe there is nothing can 
: indug a to wiſh it longer. 

7 2 bat is content with Lis own is. truly the 
4 S 

Bt contents himſelf with a few and ne- 

P,, makes himſelf a cheap Market, 

UND lam.) 
„ that $ SE : defires no other Reward on Earth, 
t - 9 n and Glory; and if diſappointed 
| We tex. \ þ careat ) it is however contented in it- 

ch, is ſe 


6. HlitheY bal your Thoughts tend, wiſh for 
thing this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence: : that 


you may be ſatisfied with yourſelf, and contenied 


be not 1? your own Endowments. 
Ct un- | 


thy of 


editus 


Fo V. Captus 
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v. Captus. 


1. A Soldier diſabled in his Limbs ought to be 
provided for by his Country. 

2. What Condition in Life can be more miſe. 
rable, than to be both deaf and blind (auribus e 
oculis captum.) | 


"3 becomes a Man to think, and ſpeak pru- 
dently a 


d conſiderately, and in every Thing, to 


find out and perſevere in the Truth; on the other 


| hand, to be impoſed upon, (eſe mente captum) is 
as diſgraceful as to dote and be mad. 


U 


VI. Extorris. 


1. Being Baniſbed rom my own Country, I was 


forced to betake myſelf for 'Safety to my Enc- 
mies. "I 

2. Being driven from Home ( fintbus gxtorris) he 
was obliged to make War with a fierce and cruel 


Nation - 4 
VII. Fretus. 


1. I Neglect my own Safety, rehing upon your 
Hin-/ly, which deceived me. ; 
2. A Man relying wholly upon his oun 7 udg- 


ment, is like to miſcarry, ( /ucceſſu canturus eſt) be- 
| cauſe he uſeth a fooliſh Counſellor, (duce. ) 


3. Theſe Things I have written to you more 
ſreely, 1 elying upon a Conſciouſneſs of my Sincerity 
and Affection to you, 


Aqjeaive 


11 /oin 


I, 
than | 
mand 

T; 


5 
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z your 


[ udge 
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more 
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Aajeclives ſignifying Price. 


J. By Cold Fidelity is deſtroved, and/for Gold 


the very Laws are ſold (venales ru.) 


2. What you do not want is dear at a Penny. : 


Horum nonnulla, &c. 


9 E of theſe ddiectives a gavern a Genitive 
Caſe. 


1. I thank you, but I am not worthy your Salu- 


tation (, /alutrs ) 
2, It is vety commendable in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Angeſtars, 
. He Jived contented with the Equeſtrian Order, 


22 uſit clavi 
4 


Comparativa, cum exponantur, &c. 


Djedives of the Comparative Degree, when they 
are eagle ined ty than (in Latin, quam) govern 
an Ablalivve Caſe, leaving cut the Congundtion ; woich 
if expriſſ.d (contra'y to 1015 Rule) would have the 
nou? fei/owing of the ſame Caſe with that which 
4 juned by it. 


3 


1. Nothing is more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
tan Virtue; whatever is performed at her Com- 


mand is good and deſirable. 
2. Nothin; g is mre excellent than Knowledge. 
Nothing x is mire pleaſunt than the Sweets, 
[/ivitate) of Science. 


& I 4. Nothing 


— 
— 


* 


„„ Excrim EXAMPLES. 
4. Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to yy 


than our country, 

5. How happy is Life, while I converſe only 
with myſelf and my Books! O ſweet and inno— 
cent Amuſement, almoſt preferable to every Kind if 
Employment] : 

6. No Pleaſure can be greater, than the Pleaſur 

cf the Mind. 

7. Nothing is more deſirable, or more worthy a 
Men, than Wiſdom. 

8. Nothing is more unju/ than a tardy Friend. 

9. Nothing is more dete/lable than Diſgrace, 

10. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. We ate 
born to Liberty and Honour, Even Death is letter 
than Slavery : 

11. Nothing is more vile than Vanity, 

12. Money is generally held of more Value than 
Duty by thoſe who are poor. 

13. As in extreme (acutr/ſimo). Pain, Minutes 
ſeem longer than Days; ſo, in extreme (amm 
Pleaſure, days ſeem /wifter than Minutes, 

14. What am | better than the poore/! Man who 
begs Alms, unleſs I be wi/er than he, and more 
virtuous, ” 

15. A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
moſt precious, oftentimes dearer (ang uiorem) than 
his Life. 

16. What Obligations can be greater than thi/: 


that Children receive from their Parents, 


17, None are more miſeruble than thoſe who are 


come to ſuch a Paſs, as (e proveniunt, ut) to make 


even uperfluities neceſſary, _ 
18. No Pleaſure + ſweeter to ingenuous Minds 
than Liberty, | 
19. The 
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to us 19. The Liberty of a State is dearer than Life ; 
nor dees he fall ingloriouſty, who dies fighting for 

> only his Country. 
inno. 20. Gloiy obtained by excellent Actions is 

rener than all Enty. 

21. Fadis are more ſtulborn Things (4ifficilior 27 

leaſurt than Herds. 
22. There is nothing more vile than a. lazy Fel- 
yu, that lives by cheating, (cui ex fraude viuitur.) 

23. Of all the Things t y. which any Thing is 1 
zend. got (2x quibus aliquid exguiritur) nothing is better, If 
ve.” nothing more delightful, nothing more werthy a Man, itt 
Ve are eren 2 Gentleman, than Agriculture. | | 
5 better 24, The Duties of Juſtice are to be preferr'd il 

to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge; becauſe 1 
they belong to the Welfare and Love of the hu- 1 
% hn man Race, than which nothing ought to be dearer {i 
to Mankind, 5 1 
[inute) 25. Of all the Things which Wi ſlam has pro- 1 
mm] ided for a happy Life, none is more powerful, WM 
none more profitable, and none mie deleftable than #1 
„ who BY Fe ndſbip. — 
| more 26. Nature, or rather God, hath given us a 1 
1 
Soul, n which nothing is more excellent, nothing . 
holds ore Aug. | 
2) than [ 
Tanto, quanto, &c. 1 


n thiſe | d 
IT #7 ESE Allatives, tanto, quanto, hoc, eo, f 
ho are Wil © and quo, with ſome others, which ſignify the |; 
make Wi Degree of Exceſs ; alſo the Ablatives ætate and na- 
| tu, are joined with the Aajecti ves of the nnn 

Minds and Superlative Degree. 
Note, The Compara-ive may tave any Ablative 
„The Caſe 


. . og VIE oe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Fw 4) ct his Friends, than his own. 


| 50 ENCLISsUu FXAMPLES. 
C fe after it; but th» Superlative admits on V theſe 


= tanto, quanto, multo; the Sign by, which 
fſomettmes axpreſſed in Engliſh, but of:ener underſt,1l, 


1. By how much the more and greater Things 1 
Man hath done, beyond, his State and Condition, 
fo much the more admirab/e is he eſteemed amony 
211 8 

| They direct us well, TY adviſe, that th; 
* we are, to behave ourſelves the more ſub- 
miſl/ive'y. 

2. It is a great Arciilevemine © to gain a King— 
dom; but a much greater to keep it. 

4 it is Ws eaſter to contend with ary Thing 
than with hunger. 

5. The more diſſi ult any Thing is, the mare li- 
3 „ 8 

The longer ny Friend is abſent, ſo much ile 
more * 1 deſire to let him. 

7. It is vile to ſpeak one Thing, and to thin“ 
another; but how much the vier is it to write one 
Thing, and think another ? | 

8. He that will dare to tell a Lye and deceive his 
Father, by. / much the mere will he deceive othcrs, 

9. Praiſe is noth'vg but alittle Air, a Blaſt, the 
Breath of Man; it biinss nothing of real Ad 
Vantage : for | am made nothing the wiſer, nor ili 
bitier decauſe a Man luys, I am wiſe and/good, 

10. If the Pleaſute (jucunditas of, Fife be in- 
terrupted by the :flicting Pains of the Body, bw 
much more ſliall it be interrupted by the Diica: es oi 
the Mind? \ 

11. A Man can, with a much better Grace (muito 
honeflius) be anxious in the pecuniary Concerns 


12, 1 
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12. Jam older than you by twenty Years. 
13. The older we grow, the wiſer one would 


Whink (wt ſperet quis) we ſhould be. 


14. As you are wijer by Age, you ought to be 


ff a more forgiving Lemper (igneſcentior.) 
8 15. As I am the eldeſt, I think I ſhould be ſerv- 
; d ficit. 


ee $$$S$$+$ 


The Conſiruction of PRONOUNS. 


Mei, tui, ſui, &c. 


IT ESE Genitive Caſes, mei, tui, ſui, noſtri, 


veſtri, of their Primitive, ego, tu, &c. are 


Iaſea when a Perſon is ſignified thereby. 


1. His Diſpoſigion to Literature aroſe from his 


Affection towards me, (ex caritate met.) 
2. My Studies languiſh for Want of your Aſſiſ- 


tance, ( deſſderio tui.) | 


2. | know you want no Admonition, but my 
Affection fer you, (tui) calls upon me to encourage 
you even in your Race, (currentem.) „ 

4. He was preparing ſome great Work to per- 


petuate his Memory, (quo extendat memoriam ſui ). 


5. Your Remembrance F me, (neſtri) is very 
grateful. = 

b. If we were to entertain any Suſpicion or Fear 
of you, we ſhould be unlike curſelves ( /imus diſſi- 


mults mftri.) 
7 All 
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7. All good Men, like jor, (nen difſimiles wh; . 
in giving Juigmeur, preter Clemency to Scyerity, . | 
: Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. 206 
7 HE SE Pronouns Poſſe/five, meus, tuus, ſuus oh 
noſter, veſter, are ujed when Actions, or th A 5 
Pefſiffion of a Thing ts ſignified ther eby. 1 
1. I have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdon, IF 
(te ea ſapientid judico) that I fſnall never pretend ith : 
to prefer my Judgment to your's, | 
2. How beautiful is it for a Man to finiſh Ie 72 
before Death; and then wait the remaining Pu 
of his [ime in the Poſſzſſion of an happy Life! 5 
I 3. They were leſs offended at y:ur Sentinents, ; 
[if than at my Speeches, : 
Vid 4. Nothing could be more grateful to me than BW... 
10 your Letters; wherein I behold the Firmneſs ef : 
| i your Mind, and which I ſhould think, it very oat va) 
| li | (tur piſſimum) not to imitate. | [ ® m 
1 5. Let this be our Care ( /et il ud nobis) to paß « 
10 our Lives together in theſe Studies, which vw. 
1 before uſcd as cur Amuſement, but which now ar Wl -, 
Wh eur only Comfort and Support. | 
i 6. I am determin'd to foliow your Opinion, 
li : | HxXc Poſſeſſiva, &c. U 
14 N WW! 
by: | ITE fume. Prenouns Poſſiſſive alſo admit af! ere t. 
nl them the following Genitive Caſe, Ipſius, folius, a 
1 un'us, duorum, trium, Sc. on-nium, plurium, Peter 
. Paucorum, cuſuſque; (as in the Rule, T uo 1p1115 Wilt n 
f | Studio, i. e. Tuo tui iplius Studio: % 1he Gut x 
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| 59 
%% Cale of Parliciples, which agree with the Ge- 
tive Caſe of the Primitive underjl:od in the Pee 5 
be; (as, Mea timeniis ſcripta, i. e. Mea mei ti- 
beatis fſcripta.) 


% 


Verity. 


Let me intreat you to difpel your ſorrows, 
0 Shack to the Socicty of your Friends, (centic- 
n noſtrum) and to thoſe Occupations (conſuetu- 
jnem) which were either common to us boch, or 
cular 19 your ſelf, (vel tuam ſolius ac prepriam. ) . 
2. Requirins nothing more I ſhall be content 
ith our perſona! Amity, (vet a ipſorum amicitid.) 
Hun Advice alone was {ufficient to determine 
ne to act in the Manner you recommend. 
| 4. If our Maſter is plcaſed bo reward us; tw? for 
ur Diligence, we will agree to Hare his Bounty, 
5. In the Memory of vs ali, a Comet appeared, 
b. Few as ye oe, if ye agree together, yur 


„, ſuns, 
or tit 


"i{dom, 
Jretent 


n Lit 
1 Pat 
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ments, 


" trength is by no Means deſpicable. 
way J. "My Ditcourſe will appear ditzgiceable (no- 


efia) when I taik of (dyjer entis) nothing but myſelf 
ind my Relations. 


"% 


to ps. Vis Bluſhe; , and the Anxiety of his Counte- 
> ance, were a great Oinament 1% his Rehcarſal, 
OW UE ant 1s.) 
8 Sui et ſuus reciproca lunt, &c. 
UI and ſuus are Recaprecals, i. e. they hawk al 
ways Relation to the pr incipal ord that went be- ; 
af Were them in the ſame Clauſe; or in a Clauſe connected 
fol a Copulative (ne, ut, ſi,) as zn the Examples given; 
wits Peter tog much r. bin falf, (ee, ) becauſe ime 
iplius Hfelf means Peter, and refers to him in the ſame Clauſe, . 
be Os put moſt earneſtly defires that you would not for- 
gititd ſake 
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ſake him, (ſe, not illum ;) for though him be my i 
the ſame Clauſe, yet it can mean only Peter, and i; 
connected with the former Clauſe. by the Copulative ne. 


As therefore, when him, it, them, may be turnd 
into himſelf, itſelf, themi-Ives, you muſt uſe ſunt 
Caſe of the Primitive ſui; fo when his, theirs, its 
may be turned into his own, th-ir own, its own, 
you muſt uſe ſome Caſe of the Poſſeſſrve ſuus, and ni 
is, ille, or iſte. | : 


T. It is a hard Matter to cure thoſe who wil 
not be perſuaded 7hey are ſick. | 

2. It is true, the People who think the rich 
Man happy, wiſh they were in his Condition ; but 
can any Condition be worſe than that which carries 
along with it Vexation and Envy ? 

3. The very beſt and wiſeſt ot Men confeſs 1 
are ignorant of many Things, and that there are 
many Things to be learned by π m. 

4. Wiſe men ſay, that the Man, who profeſſes 
he is the Guardian of others, cught firit to take 
Care of himſe/f, ( ſui capitis effe cuſtodem.) 

5. He is truly liberal, who is forgetful of % 


own Poverty, while he regards mine; who hen 1. © 
not only a Will to aſſiſt, but a Deſire; who thinks y T 
he receives a Benefit, when he confers one, e 18 
6. The whole kingdom prays you, not to for- aims 
ſake it in its Diſtreſs, but to protect it in its Dan- 1 
| or he 


gers. 
7. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had raihe! 


he, and all his ſhould periſh, than contribute Part 

of his Fortune for himſelf and others ? 
8. I am a Fool in requiring {qui po//ulem) t0 
command 
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ommand my Maſter ; he bought me to be obe- 
Uient to his Word, and not to he hig Commander, 

10. He that loves Yi Jeſt better than his Friend, 
bnay have /i Jeſt, but loſe fs Friend. 


11. All Nature defires to he its o Guardian, 


| 
e nit 13 

and i; 
Ide ne. 


rurnid 


ſe ſen NC Inſervdtrix ſul) both that it may be ſafe, and 
irs, its, Myrcierved in zts Kind. | 
s own, Wl 12, Every one thinks 2% t he has is the beſt; 
and nit Here ſcarce ever was an Orator ar Poet, who 


hought another better than þ:mpelf, 
13. Luxury is continually inveating ſome. new 
hing, which muſt at laſt be jzs Ruin, (quo /e ip/e 
ſbrueret.) | 

16. Malice drinks the greateſt Part of its own 


10 will 


1e rich 
n; but 
Carries | | 
Hæc demonſtrativa, &c. 
1s the | 
Ere are 


H ESE Demon/tratives, hic, iſte, and ille, 
are thus dliſtinguiſped Hic fhews the Perſon 
ve et to me (the Speaker ;) Iſte the Per, on neareſt 
% (ſpoken to ;) and Ille the Perſan wha is at 
| Diſtance fromebth, | 


rofeſſes 
LO take 


of J | 
o hen 1. This Gentleman I greatly reſpect, for he is 
thinks r Tutor; and that, who fits by you, I love, for 


e 1s my Brother; but 9, that walks yonder, 
aims not only my bare Reſpect and Love, but 


rery Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
or he is my Father, 


to for- 
Dan- 
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te Part 
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mand 
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Hic et ille, &c, 


72 HEN hie and ille are referred te tei: $1. 
| Nantives (Things or Perſons) going betty; 
Hic (this, the one) 7s gencrally referred to ile bath 
of the two Subſtantives; and ille (that, the oth) 
ro the firmer ; and they agree with them, 


1. Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only / 
doing Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths for that 
is a Sign of a large Fortune, this an Argument of 
Integrity. Z 

2. Place me among Princes, or among Begyor:; 
that ſhall not make me proud, nor this aſhamed. 

3. A Man had better fall in with Crews, than 
with Flatterers ; for theſe devour the Living, but 
thoſe the Dead, = 

4. The Difference between Splendor and Light 
is, that 7:5 hath its own certain Origin, but (4 
ſhines with borrow'd Rays. 

5. As there is a great Difference between is. 
rice and Health, toraſmuch as that covets, and th. 
is coveted ; ſo there is between Philo/5pby aul 
Fiſdem foraſmuch as this is the Effect, and the 
Reward of the other; the one is the Road, and (7 
ether is the End of the Journey. 

6. It is the Part of a great Mind, to contewi 
Grandeur, and rather 7% wiſh for a Competerc! 
(medioeria) than great Riches ; for that is wictul 
and his in being ſuperfluous (eo quod ſuper firs] 
is prejudicial, (nocent. } 
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Morality. 


fhe Conflrutiton of VERBS, 
I, The Naminaiive Caſe after a Verb, 
Verba ſubſtantiva, &e. 


FL RB 9 SubMlantive (0 Verbs ihat frgnify 
" Being; as, ſum, forem, fio, exiſto) and cer- 


| tain Paſſive Verbs, (as nominor, appellor, dicor, 


vocor, nuncupor, falutor ; % e habeor, exiſtimor, 


videor, naſcor, putor) have a Nominaitve, er other 


Cufe ofter them, the fame as before them : Becauſe 
bath Cafes belong to the ſame Thing or Perſon ; and 
tle latter Caſe ſcems rather to be put in Hppoſision 
with the former, than to le govern'd by the Verb. 


1. Religion is the Found tion and Support of 
Anger is a ſhort Maudne,s. 
2. The Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance, the 


| Virtue of Adverſity is Fortitude 


3. Magnanimity is a Virtue, by which a Man is 
incited to do great and noble Actions. | 
4. Poverty itſelf is not ſo great an Evil, as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundaucs. 
5. Philoſaphy, if we would rightly interpret it, 


Is n:thing elle than the Study of Wiſdom. 


te Pity is the Foundation of all Virtus. 
7. Temperance is that Virtue, which directs us 
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to follow a Mean (ret.orem) in every Thing gli, 
*e either purſue or avoid, | 

8. If Fertune pleaſes, of à common Collie 

you ſholl be mace a Captain; of a Rhetorician, 4 
Conſul of a Regear, a Prince. | 

9. As that Angw/ed;e, Which is divided /m 
from Juſtiee, /5 call d Craft, Father than Idi, 
{6 thzt Courage, which Is held and adventreus 
Without Regard to the Public God, faul be called 
Reſhye/s ratl:er than Valour. 

10, When Nees ſſity ſpurs, (neeefitud ne urgent) 
Deſpair wil be called Hi dim, 8 

11. Perfect Reaſon is called lirtus; and Virii 
ij the chief Gf Man ; He therefore who hatl 
perſected his Reaſon, cannot but be happy. 

12. A flothful Man and a Prodigal, differ 6 
little, that they mop le called Brethren ; for he thut 
leoks not after his own Buſineſs, will as ſoon be 
reduced (realgetur to Poverty, as he tat is 4 
Sterd'hrijt. | 

13. All who place their Studies in the Contem- 
plation of Things, are accounted and named wi! 
Men. : | | 
14. They whoare adorned with all the Virtues, 
are called both wije and go Hen. 

15. He that is born a H rince, and he tha! is bern 
a Beggar, are equal before they are born, and wil 
be equal after they are dead. 


Item omnia fere Verba, &c. 


of Nile Manner almoſt all Perls tale an Adiic- 
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Tit aut1ve before them, 772 Caſe, Gender, and Number; 
l. e. cohen the one has a Reſpect or Rei..tion to the 


Neher. 


ME 
inch 


CL, ole diet 
eian, 1 


Hempel . 'g; and thoſe wyich are not the beſt, may 
1 En ſome meaſure be corredted and heightened 
tous, Wl Pry: 

Ye called Time makes Proof of a Friend, Dies per- 


#3 5 amicum, qualis fit) who, if he be ſincere, 
continues /Zedfaſt 1 in AS as well as in i'ro{- 


| 53 * 


rents) 


Virtu 
0 hath 


ffer ſo 
je that 
on be 
it 1 4 


If J be poor, I ſhall find Companions 
13 If I be bamſh'd, I will look upon the 
place where I am ſent, as my native Home, If 
be bound, What then? Am I now free? Na- 
ture hath bound me to this heavy Load of Body. 
If /die, I can then be no more c, nor bound 3 
can die no more. 

4. Every Work appears hard, before you have 
| 75 it. 

The Souls of all are immo tal; but of the 


2 Rep and brave, divine. 


ntem- 
d a 


Irtues, 
E nours, Riches, Pleatures, and the hke, (ct cetera 
idem generis) are never to be preferred: to Friend- 
hip. 

7. They are to be accounted brave and magnant= 
neus, who do not an Injury, but repel one. | 
8. Sincerity is a Jewel, but /e that wears it 
| (ceret) ſhall die poor. 


ale Note, The Inſinitive Mood eſſe, and other Inf. 


VI. | 
999 tives, both Neuter and Paſſive, like to eſſe in Sig- 


Hern 
d Will 


. Ide | 
FO F 3 nificati.ny 


hat Things are goad may become better by 


b. Thoſe Things which ſeem. u 12 1, as HS 
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nification, require the ſame Caſe aſter them, thi 
Jiands neo t befire them, whether it be Nominainy, 
Accuſatit e, or Dative. 


* Neminative. 


1. Artificers have the Prerogative (/o jure hut 
habent boni) they are well received in all Coun- 
tries; (omni terra) fo that Baniſbment to an ex- 
cellent Workman, can hardly be called a Puniſh 
ment. 

2. Make not too much haſte 7o be rich, 

3. A Vaan may be a good Phy/ſician, a good 
- overnor, a good Grammarian, and not be a good 

an. | 

4. He that would be truly happy, muſt think his 
own Lot beſt; and ſo live with Men, as if God 
ſees him ; and ſo ſpeak to Men, as if God heard 
him. 

5. A ſtraight Stick appears in the water 10 be 
crooked. | 

6. All Vices ſometimes bear a Shew of Virtue; 
thus, Prodigality takes to itſelf (ibi arrogat) the 
Name of Bounty; Covetouſneſs deſires 5 be call 
Thriftineſs; and Revenge looks like Greatneſs of 
1 | 

7 Juſtice or Honeſty, without which nothing 
can be commendable, is the Foundation of perpetual 
Fame and Glory. 


II. Accuſati ve. 


1. Wiſdom allows zo Man lo be happy, but he 
that needs no further Happineſs, than what he has 
| Within 
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within himſelf; no Man to be great or powerful, . 
that is not Maſter of himſelf, (/i juris.) 


2. Do not think that every one who laughs 15 


1 mrry, or that profuſe (Fuſam) and immoderate 
y (/etitiam) is true Pleaſure ; for it oftentimes 
Jeaves the Heart (deſſituit animum) more heavy 


and ad afterwards. | 
3. So think, not that 5% are mortal, but this 


Fody. 


4. It is a joyful Thing to be beloved, and tz 


Ie fopular (carum eſſe;) foraſmuch as this makes 
Life to be more ſafe, and Pleaſure more complete, 
eniorem.) 


5. This I would adviſe you, (Te admonetum eſſe 


dvelim) that you would think your/e/f io be ſuch a 


one as you are, 
6. 4 Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 


be, if Circumſtances do not permit him, 


III. Dative. 


k 1. Every one, that will, may be honeſt in all 
8 Conditions of Life. 


2. I may be poor, but ſtill / may be juſt, and 


I may be contented. 


3- In every State of Life we may be good. 
4+ A Man in Power, may be mild and good- 


| natur'd ; yet is I formidable, ſince he may be in- 
| Jurteus (cui malo e licet) if he pleaſes. 


II. The 
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1 3 3 4 
II. The Genitive Caſe after the Verb. I 
GT, | | Jon, 
Sum Genitivum poſtulat, &c. 

| H E Verb ſum, when it f ni fies Poſſeſſion, * 
. * governs Genitive Caſe; (becauſe the Thin P 
poſſe"td is underſtood, as Pecus eſt Melibai, _ 1 
Pecus eſt Pecus or Res Melibœi.) /o when it G- ek 


nifies i juty, Part, Property, er Sign, it is r 
govern the ſame Caſe, becauſe Officium, e jny 
ſuch Word is underſicod ; as, Adoleicentis eſt, i.. 
Officium eſt Adoleſcentis. 


IJ. POSSESSION, 


1. The Houſe I live in 7s my Father's, was my 
Grandfather's, and will be, I hope, my Son's. 

2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 
it be a Chri/!ian's, or a Heathen's. 


II. Parr, DurTy, &c. 


1. It is the Part of a wiſe and g Ian neither 
to ſay, nor do any Thing, by which he may be- 
come worſe, but cannot be the better for, ( 
nequeat, ) | 

2. It is the Part ef awiſe Man to prefer Things 
neceſſary, before ſuch as relate only to Ornament 
or Plcaſure. . 
3. „/i is the Pai! of a brave and genercus Mind 
to look upon thoſe i'hings as little, which many 
account to be great and glorious. - 


4. 1 
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4. It is the Patt of a con/lant and inbincible 
ind, ſo to bear all Sorts of Calamity and Afflic- 
on, as not (at ne) to defcend below the Dignity 
fa wiſe Man. 33 5 
. J. is the Part of a Madmaii to with for A 
Perm; but of a #72 Aan; to weather a Tempeſt 


"Ub, 


_—_ iluenite wy ee the beſt he can. 25 
%. /t Ib Duty of a Fubjedt te obey his Prinee; 


ls 1. 


Dad of a Sirvant, to execute his Maſter's Com» 


nde, (Aerilig Juli exequi 

9 Aer : ey JH q4 exequi,) 

7 N. . %% the Part of Prudence, thus to think; 
f * Id of Fortitude, thus to act ; but, both to think 


nd at well, belongs to perfect and ceenmulated Fire 
1e. 

8, It is the Part of a liberal Mind (ingenii) to 
ke no Difference or Reſpect of erſon, (brain 
wn perſanas null bobere diſerimine) but always 
Dent to Truth, (veris manus dare.) : 

9. Let us in Proſperity avoid, as much as poſſi- 
Ele, Pride and Arrogance ; for as it is an Effet of 
Li to be caſt down with bad Fortune, the ſame 
o to be tranſported ( mmederate ferre) with 
Food. a 
10. [t is @ Folly to mind another Man's Buſi- 
peſs, at the Hazard of our own. 

II. It is Holiſb to grieve at what is loft, rather 
ban rejoice in what is left. 3 

12. Any one may err; but is fir a Fool to 
erleyxere therein. 

13. It is a Sign of a vain Man to praiſe him- 
t; and of a Fool to diſcommend himſelf. 

| 14. Why are you idle f /t is not the Part of a 
Mau to dread the Sweat of his Brow. 

. I is for a pier Man to count his Flock. 
16, Ut 
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16. 11 15 for a brave Man, {o ker to excel jj 
Virtue, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. 
17. It is wickedveſs to deceive Any one; and 
much more 4 Pateiit, by a Lie: 
18. {i is for tbe Law '6 perfuade, aud not i 
eampe! all Things by Threats and Force 
. 19, J. ii ns Firtiiud, but Madre's, for a Man 
cauſelefly to fling (conjicere) himſelf into Danger 
20, Young Men muſt reverence their Elders. 
21. [t is the Part of a wiſe Man to hope for 
the beſt ; to be prepared for the worſt ; and to bear 
with Equanimity whatever may happen. 
22 He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
when it was a dig of a mean Tembr (bumiil gulli 
to yield, and of an 9, tinate one (pertinacis] to reli, 


Excipiuntur hi Nominativ, &c. 
7 IS is an Exception to the latter Part of ti 
foregoing Rule, (id quod ad rem quampiam 
pertinet) as, meum, tuum, ſuum, noſtrum, vel- 
trum, humanum, belluinum, and the lide, arg ex- 
cepted; for in rendering the Engliſh it is my Part, 
tt is thine, & c, into Latin, you muſt nat ſuy, el mei, 
eſt tui, &c. but put the Poſſiſive in the Neuter Gen- 
der, to agree with Officium underſtood, or the Sen. 
Fence. | 


1. It belongs not to me to mind your Buſineßs. 
2. It is my Duty to promiſe you, that all my 
Services, Cares, and Thoughts, ſhall be exerted 
in thoſe Things, which tend to your Intereſt and 
Glory. : 


2. 41 
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3. It is my Part to ſuffer all Things alike, . 
4. it i; yeur Part to forgive me, if any Thing 


th happened that could not be expected. 


5. It i; car Part to know, when, and where it 


| is heceſtary to obey. 


6. It is eur Duty to know, when, and Where 


do be complaiſant to a Friend. 


5. It is yeur Part, who are Servants, to do what 


e are commanded, (Juſſi facere) and not to ſeek a 


teaſon for doing it. | 
g. It dies not become you to be in a Paſſion for 
{o flight a Matter. | | | 
9. It is beaſily to be diſſolved (oli) in idle 
deſidioſa) Luxury. | 
10. It is brutal, and unworthy a Man, to place 
his Felicity in the Gratification of his Senſes, 
* To return Good for Evil is the Part ef a 
ants 8 
12. 'Tis not uncommen (inſolens et) for a Man 
to be angry z but a wiſe Man will take Caro to 


| modcrate his Paſſion, 


Verba accuſandi, damnandi, &. 


* RBS, I. Of Ateuſing, (an accuſo, ineuſo, 
inſimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo, arguo, coar- 
evo, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtylo.) II. 
0 Condemning, (as, damno, condemno, infamo, 
noto. III. Of Admonifhing, Remembring, Warns 
ir, (81, moneo commenen, commonefacio.) 
IV, Of Arquittin or Clearing, (455 abſolvo, purgo, 
Ibero, &) ill have not only the "ecuſative of the 
7 accuſed, condemned, acquitted, &c. but alfa 
6 Genizive of the Crime, or Action, whererf the 
: erfon 
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| Perſon is accuſed, acquitted, & c. de erimine, 4, 


the like Noun, being underflced ; The Signs are, of, 
for, from, or with. E 


I. ACCUS$SING, 


1, He that is not contented with his Lot, az 
euſ-s the Gods of Tnjuſtice, ; 
2. It is a common Thing (nen infolens ei) for 
prodigal Servants to accuſe their Maſters of Cave. 


_ enfneſs ; nnd idle Boys ther Teachers of Cruelty, 


To charge a Man with Hypocriſy, without 
ſome plain and manifeſt Indication of it, is to 
judge his Heart, (uoſcere ejus peftus) which yet 
we are altogether ignorant of. 

4. You ſeem amazed, as if I had accuſed you 


* of ſome groſs Crime, 


5, You accuſe my Maſter of Avarice z I ſhall 

not take it patiently, 

6. Bear witneſs, he own; himſelf guilty (allgat 
fe) of a Theft ; that is enough, 

7. Seeing the Maſter and Servant together, hie 
accuſed ( aſtrinxit) them both ef Theft. 

8. This we muſt diligently obſerve, not 4 c. 
eſe an innocent Perſon of a Capital Crime (capi- 


tis arce/ſere) for this is a moſt inhuman and wick 


ed A jon, 
II. Co v DpEMNHM xo. 


1. If you condemn me of Prodigality, take Care 
(wide) leſt I condemn you of Covetouſrie/s. 

2. Many Men had rather be condemned of Kna- 
very than Folly 3 and &f Treaſon than Cowardice. 


: 3. Tho 
* 1 
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z. Tho' they happened to fail, there was no 
lreaſon, that any one ſhould condemn (infamaie) 


them of Raſpneſs. | 


III. ADMONISHING, 


ne, er 
re, 0! 


7. He that freely admoniſheth (monzat) others 


" 2 F their Faults, and rebukes them to their very 
7) for Ml Face (in i ſum os) is a better Friend, than he that 
Conte out of Love flatters them. | 
relty, 2. If a Man cannot bear to be tld ſadnoneri) 
thou! of bis Faul's, he is in the very Way to be uadone, 
is to (ad exitium rea per git.) | 

h yet 2. Such a Pride there is in Men's Hearts, that 


they hate to be told of ihr Faults, tho' it be with 
no other Intent, (co/4/zo) but that they ſhould 
| amend them. | 
4 When I ſee your Child,  pu's me in mind 
ef my Misfortune, in loling a ſon of the fame 
Age. : 


you 
ſhall 


llepat 


„ he IV. ACQUITTIS 6, as 


— — 


0 G0 I. He is acquitied of Ingrati ude, who ſincerely 4 
api. wiſhes it was in his Power (gui ex animo optat /e 4 
0 Bo 


ick · paſſe) to make a Return. 
2. Tho' the fact was proved againſt him, yet 
it being plain he ene no Injury, he -was ac- 
Ju. tied of Imprebiiy. 
3- We do not ſay, that in all Men ars all Vices, 


9 rn 
n 


_—_— tn. Ld 

*. 
560} 448 
3 5 


Care tho' in ſome Men they are particularly eminent; 1 
. but only, that a bad and fooliſh man is free from # 
Ga- none; neither do we acquit the Bold / fear, or 1 
tl /ree the Prodigal from Avarice. | 


ho' 4. When 


— — — — —— ——— —— — 
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4. When a Child arrives to a certain Ave, the 


Guardian is generally clear'd of his Care aud 
Guardianſhip. = N 


Vertitur hic Genitivus, &c. 


7 TS Genitive Caſe (of the Crime cr Thing ) 

7s often turned into an Ablat ve with the Pre; o. 
tien de, eltecially if the Crime be poriicular ; tut 
mere uſually without the Pr poſition, f the (rim be 
general, as Wickedneſs, Vice, Sc. And note; 
Mords of Admoniſhing, or Remembering, never 


have an Ablative without the Prepoſition de. 


I. With a Prepsſition. 


1. Of uch (Crimes) as he is accuſed (argui- 


ter) hy Word only, it is ſafficient by word to 
deny them. = 

2. J am accuſed unjuſtly by you, of not being 
punttual in writing to you, (de non miſſione litera- 
rum ) | 
3. Notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid in his 
Defence, he was condemned of extortion (de re— 
Deturdis pecuniis.) | | 

4. If you admoniſh a Man of a Fault, he pre- 
ſently thinks you his Enemy, becauſe you tell him 
the TI ruth. | 

5, When we are admoniſbed of & Fault, we 
ought to amend it. : 

6 He ſpoils a new Kindneſs, who when he 
confers it, puts the Receiver in mind of an old 


0 ne , 


II. Without 


\ 
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e Alle ü 


re and | 


\ II. #/ithout a Prepoſitions 


1. If you ends me of one Crin.e, I ſhall 


edema you of. many. 
2. He was caſt into Priſon, a by the | Oe 


quity of his Judges, was cap tally condemned, 


pie 3. All the Works of Mortals Gre alike d:vited 
* t Allſertatity. 
St 1 4. Tho he was recuſed of this Crime, he was 
es: condemned upon another Account 
I Whenever you politively accuje any Mai of 
wy a 538 tho' it be in private and among Friends, 
ſpeak as if you was upon Oath ( juratus), becauſe 
God ſees and hears you. 
b. Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more 
baſe, than to charge 42 mulure) any one with 
14" Wl falſe Crimes. 
rd to J. If you judge too ferevely of me, I ſhall cer- 
1 tainly condemn you of \ the Jame Crime. 
ENT 
iterae Uterque, nullus, alter, &c. 
in his 7* ESE fix Words, uterque, nullus, aket, 
le re- alius, neuter, ambo, and all Adjettives of the 
duperlative Degree, require the Subſtantive they are 
pre- /7ined with, to be put in the Ablative Caſe only, a 2 
1 him, Wh {ch Sort of V erbs, as, accufing, condemning, &c. 
, We 1. Of what Crime are you convicted ? Of none. 
2. Are you accuſed of Theft or Perjury ? Of. 
n he neither, 
3 old 3. Was he accuſed ok Covetouſneſs or Prodi- 
pality f Of both. 
4+ An innocent Man is ſometimes, accuſed of 
1.11 * grievous Thi * | 


G 2 5. A 


—— x — —-— 


who denies it others. | 
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5. A guilty Conſcience (mens mali conſcia) dots 
not want Witneſſes, it accuſ#th itſeif of moſt heingu 
Crimes; wretched is the Man whom his own 
Cont.ience condemns, 


* 


| E 

Satago, Miſereor, et miſereſco, &c, f 4 

? | on VI. 

oF HESE thrie Verbs require a Genitive (a. Wii's 

4 Satago, rf the Thing woe are buſy about ; ard O71 

n:iſereor &:.d miſereſco, of the Thing or Perjcn w e l 
pity, e. 

I. Satago. 

1. He that hos his Hands full of his own Buj: 
nes, is not al Leiſure to mind other Men's. 

2. He is of ſuch a generous Diſpoſition, that 7: 

tho' he has Buſineſs enough of bis own, he thinks Wi), t 

it no Trouble to ſeive his Friend, ton. 

| ; 2, 

| . . his 2 

II. Miſereor, or Miſereſco. 2 

in Mt 

r. Fools laugh at thoſe who have committed a We f. 
Sin; but good Men pity them, and by kind Re: BW 

proof ſeek their Amendment. . 

2. It is Virtue to pity ethers in their Diſtreſs; Wl 
and not ſhew any Sign of Joy, or Mirth, when I. 
thou ſeeſt any Man, (½ he be thy enemy) in a mend 
calamitous Condition. | ver 

3. A Man is not worthy to obtain Compaſſion, . . 
who pities no one; nor is he worthy of Pardon, - 


| 4. They 


„ 


| | Ts 
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4. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 
hey ought to pity me. 


a) does 


Hei nous 
8 OWN 


Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 


HE SE four Verbs, reminiſcor, obliviſcor, 


© 1 memini, recordor, admit either a Genitive, or 
1 n Accuſative Caſe of the Thing or Perſon remem- 
„Ca. bred, er forgotten; the former, by Reaſon of Me- 
; ord oriam, cr ſome ſuch Ward being under/io;d; and 
r/o u, e latter, by the common Ruie, Verba tranſitiva, 
2 
I. Reminiſcor, or Recordor. 

| Br. I. Hith a Geninve. 
„ that 1, I will conſider another Man's Want or Safe- 
thinks ty, but ſo as to remember (ut remintſcear tamen) my 

own, 

2. It is a good Sign, when a Man reflects upon 

Vi paſt Follies, with Sorrow and Contrition. 

3. When I recollect his Favour to me (merits 
in me) 1 cannot alſo but remember my Promiſe (da- 
tted a . fidet) to him. 

Re: . 
2. Accuſative. 
treſs; | | 
when 1. A prateful Man will, in his Proſperity, re- 
in a ember the Kindneſs done him by a Friend in Ad- 


verſity. | | 
Ton, . 2. | remember all your Counſels, which if I had 
don, liſen'd to, J had not undergone all theſe Misfor- 

tunes. | N 


They 155 G3 3. Call 


— 
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3. Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
cumfſtances (que digna tud perſond ſunt.) 

4. It is worth while 0 recollef the Diligence 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors, | 


II. Obliviſcor. 


1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. A Petitioner is apt to ſay, I ſhall never fir- 
get this Favzur ; jt will be an eternal Obligation 
to me ( /emper me tibi devinqtus habebis) : But, in 
a little while (pax'o poſt) the Note is changed 
(alia canitur cantilena), and the Favour at laſt for- 


x gotten. 


2. Men are apt to forget Juſtice, when they 
come to be tranſported with (cum inciderunt in) 
the Defire of Empire, High-Place, and Title. 

2. There are many, who underſtand their Duty 
well enough, but are apt zo forget it. 

4. It is the Part of Fools, to diſcern the Vices 
of other Men, and to forget their own. 

5. The law of a Benetit between two, is, the 
one ought immediately to forget the Thing given, 
the other never the Thing received. 

6. We muſt mind other Men's Buſineſs, ſoas 
(aliena fic nobis iractanda ſunt, ut) not to furgtt 
our oon. Ss | | 
4. If Jam willing 0 forget 8 Inſo. 
lence, (veteres contumeliæ muſt I alſo forget the/t 
late and freſh Injuries ? you cannot well expect 


this. 
* 8. J ſuppoſe 
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8. I ſuppoſe you think that I have forgotten my 
Practice (conſuetudinis) and Promiſe, becauſe 1 


| write not ſo often as I uſed to do. 


2. With an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Old Age is forgetful ; yet, I believe, never 
any old Man forgot the Place, in which he laid his 


| Gold, 


2. In our Youth we forget the Obligations of 
our Infancy ; and when we are Men we forget 
tho ſe of our Youth. | 
3. He that defrauds or oppreſſeth the Poor, 
forgets God, who can reduce him to the fame 
Condit on, (in eundem locum redigere.) 
4. I have done as you ordered me; I am not 


firgetful of my Duty. 


III. Memini. 


1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It is the Part of a prudent Man t be mind. 
ful of Death, 

2. We muſt be mindful of a Benefit received, 
and forget one given. - 

3. That is not a Benefit, which I cannot re- 


member, without being aſhamed, (/ine rubore. ]. 


4. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges ought, 
as far as the Law permits, in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy, 

5. Whoever obſtructs me in my Courſe, I will 
make him remember the Day, the Plice, and me, 
a8 long as he lives. | 
2. Memini, 
4 
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2. Memini, With an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Every one remembers, or ought to remem- 


ber, his own Apairs. - 
2. In all your Affairs remember your End, and 


vou will never do amiſs. 
It is an Honour to a modeſt Man to be mind. 


ful of his Duty. 

4. Such Men are moſt odious, who upbraid 
others of an Obligation, which he alone ought 
to remember, who has received it. 

5. We remember him rich, and he remembers us 


poor. 
6. The Time will come, when it will be a 


Pleaſure to remember theſe Things. 
7. He remember'd not only all his Actions, but 


all his Expreſſions. 
Potiar aut Genitivo, &c. 
771 E Verb Potior, ſignifying to obtain, oy en- 


joy, governs either a Genitive or an Ablative 


Ca ſe. 


1. Mith a Genitive Caſe. 


I. It was the conſtant Opinion throughout the 
Eaſt, that the Jews at this Time, /hould be Maj- 
ters of the Morld, (potirentur rerum.) 


fa 
© 
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2. With an Ablative Caſe. 


__ 1, We many Times eagerly deſire (Concupi/ci- 


„) thoſe Things which would undo ( peſunda- 


2 rent) us, if wwe had them. 
ind I; What labour ing Man ( Ec qui ſuam Mercenad- 
| nas) does not rejoice that his Work 1s over 
raid (opere abſoluts ) ? What Mariner does not rejoice, [- 
uglit that he has weathered all Storms (quad ſubveniſſet 1 
omn'bus tempeſtatibus) and now enjoys his defired |} 
'SUs | Haven ? ol 
1 
1 
ann 1 
but a [ 


III. Verbs geverning a Dative Caſe. 


Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 


2N- 2 . 

: | LL Verbs govern a Dative Caſe of that Thing, 
285 A er Perſon, to or for which any A is procured 
er acquired, by any Means whatever, and whether 
the Thing procured, be good er bad. | 


Note, If the Verbs be of the Aftive Voice, they 
he gvern an Accuſative Caſe of the Thing, and a Dative 
* of the Perſon; at, Magnam ſibi laudem peperit ; 
Hz acquired gi eat Praiſe for himſelf. If they be of 
the 1 * or Neuter Voice, a Dative only ; as nec 
mihi ſeritur. Non omnibus dormio. | 
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| No Man doth Wrong for the Wrons's Cake, 
1 inju iæ egi) but that he may thercty get 
for himſclf Profit, Pleaſure, Honour, or the like. 

2. As for Life and eath, Honour and Di 
honour,” Riches. and Poverty ; all theſe  hings 
Haben unto Hen, both good and bad, equiily 

There are no Snare es ſo dangerous as thoſe 
mat are bid fir us, under the Name ( {p:cte} of 
Benevolence, 

4. No one can be truly happy, who is not al- 
ways prepared againſt the worlt {gravi//ima}) that 
can 3 fal Hie. 

The wiſe Man mates his un Fortune. 

6. He hath 1guired for hinſelf the beit Fur. 
niture of Life, who hath got Friends. 

J. If you would procure 10 yourfe'f an happy 

Life, know that all uch Things, fo which \ irtue 
is annexed, are goud ; and all fy H wherein Vice 
is concerned, are vile and ſcandalous, 

8. What you have done well, my Son, you 
have done it for your ſelf, not for me. 

9. I owea great deal to the Sun and Horn, tho 
they riſe not for me alone. 

10. If you would imitate God. do good even 
to the ungrateful; for the Sun ies upon the 
Ficked, and the Sens Ore open te Pirates. 

1 11. The Event of T hings is in the Hand of 

God, and J hanks ere due ts him, if we ſucceed; 
— he requires that we ſhould add our own 
our. 

12. Virtue is the beſt K ind of Nobility, which 
every one procures ( WE) 10 Ae , by his Own 
good Morals, 
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Huic Regula appendent, &c. 
To this general Rule belong divers Kinds of Verbs. 


Imprimis, Verba ſignificantia Commodum. 


. 41 Verbs ſignifying Advantage, or Diſad- 
vantage, Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs, 
Good, or Harm; (Lat commodo, incommodo, 
noceo, opitulor, patrocinor, medeor, gratulor, 
grator, faveo, parco, indulgeo, Cc.) govern a 
Dative Cafe. 


1. As we ſuffer an infirm Limb, wh'ch might 
endayg'r (noceat) the whole Bedy, to be cut off; 
{inthe Body Politic (corpore reipuolice ) W harever | 
is pettiferous muſt be taken off, that the whole 
may be ſafe, 

2. He hurts the Jnnent, who 6 rer the Guilty. 

z. We muſt take Care © to direct our Libera- 
lty, as 20 do our Friends good, and hurt no Body. 

4. He is truly a good Man, who does good to 
all he can, and hurt no one. 

5 What is more juſt than to repel Injuries? 
And what more honourable than to fuccour our 
Friend ? 

b. It is juſt to help the wretched and afflifted, 
however they become ſo. | 

7. The. Buſineſs (proprium) of Philoſophy is 
to cure the Vices of Men. 

8. He took upon him not only o defend (pa- 
trocinari) the Man, but the Crime itſelf. 

9. It is Prudence and Civi: ty to cure the Male- 
"ent, rather than to ſeek Revenge. , 

| LY : 10. It 
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10. It is a Reproach to you, to be wiſe abroad, 
and to give good Counſel to others, and yet are not | 
able to help your ſelf. pt 
11. Congratulate me, Brother! for] have found 


the Way to pacify my molt inveterate Enemy. the 
12. All good Men returned me Thanks, and 5 
congratulated me in your Name. - 
par 


He always. appeared to me 7o favour your 
Wide ( e g * fe ; MT 
14. Either a more owerfal Perſon hath hurt 
you, or a weaker; if a weaker, ſpare him; if a 
more powerful, ſpare your ſeif. 

15. Spare no Coſi or Pains to acquire the Know- B 
ledge of Good and Evil. 

16. Forgive others in many Things, yorr/elf in &c. 
nothing. 


17. Tis generous te forgive an Enemy, 1 

18. It is eaſier 70 forg.ve a * [njury, than Liv 
the ſame Injury repeated. 2 
19. Pardon my Unſtilruln:ſs and Folly; now at An: 
laſt I perceive, that I have been bl.nd and thought: the. 


leſs / 
| 2 Be mindful to keep this ſound and whole 
ſome Form of Life; ſo far only to indulge the Bid, 
as may preſerve a good State of Health, ( Duan 
tum bonæ valetudini ſatis eſt.) : 
21. As the young Man always bchaved himſel 
decently, he greatly indul, ed him, and loved him 
as (non ſecus ac) his own Son. 
22. What Man that delights in Virtue, can 
pleaſe the People? 
23. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Power 1s baſe, and diſpleoſes all Men; for even 


the Unerat eful complain of Ingratitrde, 
: 5 24. Let 


abroad, 
are not 


e found 
my. 
s, and 


ur your 


th hurt 
1: ' if a 
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24. Let every Man clothe himſelf in ſuch ſober 
Attire, as befits his Place and Calling. 

25. The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but 
the Flatterer /es in wait for the Living. 

26. Train up your Son in thofe refined Arts, 
which yu bave always /tud:ed yourielf ; and more 
particularly in the Imitation of your exalted Vir- 
tues. 


Ex his, juvo, lædo, &c. 
BUT juvo, lævo, delecto, offendo, and other 


Verbs, {ignifying to help, to hurt, to pleaſe, 


&c. are uſed 1th the Accujat; ve Cruſe. 


1. Fortune belts the Bol; many Men loſe their 
Lives, by being too ſo! icitous to ſave them 

2. lhe fame Impulſe profits got all Animals; 
Anger, helps Lions; Fear, the Og" 1 Violence, 
the Hoot ; and Flight, te Dov: 

3. J had rather other men ſhould hurt my (Good 
Name, than I nd my Conſcience - 

4. Whatever hurts the Bedy or Mind, makes 2 
Man to be froward, (impellit ut dci! 8 fit ) 

5. No Vaan can hurt us in the Grave, tho' he 
be ever ſo mal, cious, (maxime malevilus.) 

6. Let thera ſay what they will, no ſpeech can 
hurt me; if it be true, they cannot but fi cak well 
cf me; if falſe, my Life and Conduct will dif- 
one them. b 

7, The Diſcourſe of a Got od man, 


ke a per- 
petual Spring of wholeſome 


Water, as well protits 


as del? his zoe that recerve it, 


H | —_— 
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8. J ever delight mylelf with the Muſes, and 
ſpend my Time in a literary Way, with a quiet, 
nay, a joyful and eager Mind. 
9. We muſt take heed, that while ze erde 
Cuvanus] ſome, we do not fend oibers | 
10. I expected your Congratulations, and am 
perſuaded you admitted them, for fear of givin 
Ofenc? to certain Perſons, (ne alicujus aninun ef. 
fendleres.) | 
tr, As Medicine cures the Body, ſo does Pli. 


Jolophy cure the Mind, . 
then 
Verba comparandi, &c, a fe: 
: | J. 
II. LY ERBS of comparing (as, comparo, com- [i 
pono, contendo, confero, æquo, zquija- Wif**- 
ro, &c.) govern an Arcuſative Caſe of the Perjin, . 3: 
or Thing comparcd, and a Dalive ef that to which it I" 
is compared, | " 
| not! 
1. Happy is the Man, who can juſtly: compare 
(comparare) his own old Age, to that of a ſprightly 
jucceſsſul Courſer, (victeris equi) "1 
2. Wiſdom 1s more precious than Rubies, and n-te 
all the Things thou cant defire, are not worthy to Bl; ,, 


be compar-d :0 her. © 
2, Who is there who is not afraid 7o c57-þ3't Wi tort 
bim/elf with jou? OS 
4. Comp re yourſelf with the Miſe, if you deſue 
truly to know your own Merit. „ 
5. It is ablurd to compare (componere) divine 
Things with unis. 
6. Can you compare (conferre\ your ſelf with #) 
Piory, ſaid the Fly to the Ant? E Com 
| 1 Interdum 


es, and 


1 Quiet, 
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7D , 
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Interdum vero Ablativum, &c. 


NUT ſmeimes Verbs of comparing” have an 

Abiuive Caje after them, wi.h the bre tion 
um: And ſcmetimes an Accu ative, with tie Pre- 
jtimſpad, or inter. 


I. Y/uh an Ablative Caſes D 


1. If you muſt compare yourſelf with others, 
then compare yourſelf with all Men, and not with 


2, It is impoſſible to form a rizht Judgment of 
Things, unleſs we compare Man*with Aan, Time 
wth Time, and Circamſtance 1th Circaum!lance. 
3. If you compare our longelt Lite ito Eterai'y, 
it will be found very {hort. 
4. If we compare his Words with his Ad ons, 


nothing can be more inconſiſtent. 


2. ih an Accuſative Ca e. 


1. A Warrior indeed! Mars himſelf would 
not dare to compare (& qu parat e ad) his Valour 
t1 yours. | 8 

2. Compare (conferie) the Lite of each of them 
fagetler (inter ſe) and you will not long doubt te 
.ch you ſhould give the Preference. 


III. Verba dandi, et reddendi, &c. 


V ERB S ſonifying, to give, ( as, do, dono, 
largior, dedo, tribuo, miniſtro, ſuppedito, 


commodo, præbeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs to 
_ H 


2 reſtore, 


—— 


— —— 
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——— 


da cas) 


— 3 


reffore, (as, reddo, reſt ituo, refero, repono, Le.) 
add to the Accuſatiue of the Thing (given, ar t- 
ſtored) a Dative of the Perjon, (to whom it is 
given, &c.) 


I. GIVING. 


1. God hath given M. Abilities ( ingeni dit) 
not only for their own Uſe, „but for the Adyan- 
tages and Benefit of others. : 

2. Shall I call him liberal that gzves 7 img 
only ? | 2 

3. He but late gives a Favour, who g 40 1; 


that off, it. | 
4. Fortune often gives her Gifts to the unwo: thy an 
5. It is a difficult Thing to impoſe up: (dat 7 
de. ba) on old Han. Ge 
6. When 1 have got enough, J 2 give myſel f 
up entirely (dedam me totum to Philoſophy. Fi 905 
feck this and you will want nothing more. F 
7. According as Affairs go 401th us, (dant i 4 
nobis) we are ail either proud or humble. 7 : 
8. When he heard of his Son's Death, he gore - 
wp his Mind 7s Szrrew ; for he was a good boy, "K 
and always attentive (dediz operam) to his Prep: 
ter. | : * 
9. Nature aſks but little, and a wiſe Man wil "8 
accommedaie himſeif to Nature. 
10. He that /ends an attentive Ear to whole- F 
ſome Nes roof, and is obedient to it, is to be : 
numbered among the Wiſe, and ſhall be able at * 
laſt fo give good Infiruttions to cthers. . 10 | 
11. Lend not to him that is mighticr than thy- = 


ſelf; but if thou duſt lend, count it loſt, (er 4 


+3, It 


N 1t i 


2 ditcy) 
A QY an 


wholee 
to be 
able at 


n thy* 


relitum 
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12 If I go on to ſupply my Son, in his Extrava- 
gancies, I mult be a Slave all my Life-ume. | his 
gives (ea bet) me great Tro.ble, : 

12, The Paini Tree [ Platauus) with its ſpread- 


LR. 7 7 
| ing Branches, afforded (miniſirabat) hem, as th 


were drinkins, (potantibus) a delightiul Shade. 
And in their Return (redeuntibus) home the Moon 


| give them Light. 


14. Such was his Converſation, he was never 
uneaſy, but gave himſelf wp ie his Companions. 


2. RESTORING, or RETURNING. 


1. It is barbarous 70 return Injufies 0 theſe, 
from whom we have received Kindneſs: and 
quite unnatural (ꝓræter naturim) to return Evil 
% him, from whom we have received nothing but 
Good. | 

2. [ returned my Maſter the Book he lent me; 
though Books del:ght me very much, I ought to 
reſtere them to the Owner. | 


3. When we die, the Body 7s returned 10 the 


Earth, and the Soul aſcends into Heaven 
4. Remember to give me this again when I ſhall 
demand it 5 | — 
5. Jam forced to take theſe Affronts, whilſt I 


am endeavouring to help you to the Treaſure you 
had loſt, and zo rea/cre zt 10 10u 


b. i have not ſlept one Wink this Night, while 


I was confidering how 2 reſtore your SON 10 g. 

7. le is an eaſy Thing to return a Favoun to vour 
Ben'f or, if you are covetous, without expence z 
it lazy, without T'rceuble., He that excepts a Be- 
nent willingly and thankfully, at the very Time 
be is obliged, hath returned it, 5 

3 They 


- 
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- 8, They who honour an unworthy Perſon 

ſeem fooliſh ; but they who return not the | he: 

thoje who "Have a. fre well of them, incur th 
| 6” f a bad Heart, (malitie.) 


Iv. Ve: ba promittendi, &c. 
5 N BS fonihßing to promiſe, a, pr "Mmitto, 


pcliiceor, ſpondeo, &) er 10 pay (47, fol- 
vo, ex!clvo, pendo, numero, &c ). Keg ure @ Ho- 
trve Caſe of the Ferjon, with an Accu utioe if ihe 
Thing fromiſed, Sc. 


1 PROMISING. 


- 


. Leannot t promiſe you Succeſs in your Deſign, 
| oo I promiſe you my Help to render it effeclual, 
(quo effettum reda tur) 
2, They promiſe themſelves many Things in 
vain, who are led by Hopes. 

Who can promi,e the Sower a Crop; tht 
"EB his Haven ; or the Scldirr Vidory * The 
Event of all 7 hings are uncertain 

4. Theſe are what Philoſophy promiſcth hi 
Pupils, Common Senſe, Humanity, and the loclul 
Virtues. | 

How ridiculous is it to fremiſe ourfelv's 3 

org Life, when we are not certain of to-mot- 
f (ue c 720 qu idem 1 775 INANUM. } 

7 T his / premiſe you, and for this I af 

6p; nee) 70 my Cuunry, that, provided I my «it 

have grven Satisfaction to the State, his Conduct 


mall never be diHHerent from mine. 
| {* N N 


Perſon 
e Lke g 
Cur tlie 


emitto, 
a2, fol- 
a a- 


e of ile 


teclual, 


ngs in 
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7. What | before promiſed you, that J again 
2vow, and take upon me (id in me recipio) to effect, 
when Opportunity ſhall ſerve. | 


8. If Fortune does not deceive me, I promiſe 


jon ſpeedily to terminate this Bulineſs, to your 


Satisfaction, (ex jententid. ) 


1. It is agrecable to Prudence, as well as Na- 
ture, 10 pay that Honour o your Parents, that you 
expect your Children thould pay zo you. 

2, Such was the Tax they paid the King. 


V. Verba imperandi, &c. 
7 RBS fgnighing to command, (as, impero, 


pra cipio, dominor, edico, &c.) or fo tell, 
ſhew, or fignify (as nuncio, dico, narro, declaro, 
explico, monſtro, ſignifico, &c.) gave un a Da- 
toe Caſe of the Perjen, and an accuſative of the 


Thing, if they be tranſiei ue. 
Es | 5 ; 
I. CoMMAN DIN G. 


1. We muſt take Care that Reaſon gæverns that 
Part of the Mind which ought to otey. But 
how, you will ſay, mult it govern it? hy, as 
a Maſter goveris his. Seivan s, a General bs Sol- 
6.015, a Parent his Son. 

2. [te beſt knows how 79 rule ober hs Tuftricrs, 
who hath firſt learned to obey his Superiors. 

3. He is a Slave, who cannot comaand bis 047 
Diſi es. i 

„ 
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4. It is eafier for a Man to govern al 200 


Creatures, than to geve n Men. 9 
5. When we are charged o command aur 
we are charged to take Care that R-a/9 nay M- 
; 15 I 


firain Temeri'y. 
6. Temperance is a Virtue, which command: 
the 4feftions in regard to i leaſures 
7. According to his Abilities, I ingruct (pro- 
cipio) my Fellow-Servarts after the fame ann, 
7 8. At that Time Rome was Mi/irejs of (%%. 
mi nabutur) the whole o, Id. 


2. SHEWING, -or TELL:NG. 


1. Tradeſmen will not few their faulty Wares 

to ſrrllful Mn. | 
22. Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Priſon- 
er, the Infirm, the Neceſſitovs; 7» few the [gn 


rant their Errors, and rectify their Affections 1 
3 Nothing can be more juſt, than zo few tie 
Way to the wandiring Traveller. | 2 
4. He explained to me all the difficult P aſlages [ca 
of that Author. 3 
5. I this K it proper, not only 1% imitate {fri 1 
fe tre) to you, but to declare poſſitively, that te- . 
thing can be more grateful to me than you! oth 
Letters. | 4 
6. Say not 8 Ne:ghh:ur Go, and come belt 
again to Morrow; ' when it is in your Power - cu 
apud te eft in pi cemptu ) to ſerve him to-dav. 
5. Ile [lured me ( ſaluteii mini nuncupavit) in 
your Name. 
8. Tell him the whole Story, if you pleaſe, from ; 
the Beginning to the End, I; 
. / 
9. Being | 
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all at. FU | : 
"2M 9. Peing your Friend, I cannot but acquaint 


304 with my Sentiments, concerning your Affairs. 
10. He gives himſelf a Denial, who aſks what 
lis impoſſible. | 


us 1 l i 
"Mi ay rt 


inmand . 
Excipe rego, guberno, &c. 
7 ( prę-· 
anzef. 


LA CEPT reno and guberno, which have an 
of (ao. 


Aecuſutive Coſe aſter them; alſo moderor, 
und tempero ; which Verbs, as in the Examples given 
in the Syntax, have either an Accu/ative or a Da= 


tive Caſe of the Perſon or Thins governed. 


' Wares I. Rego, Guberno. 


Priſon- Witb an Aceuſalive Caſe, 
e J- | | 
pu. ; 1, Happy are the People, whom their Xing ge- 
ery the Vrns With ſuſtice and oderation. | 

| 2, You are not apt to miſtake; but if you do, 
sage cn [it you right, (te rogers.) 

3. I exhort you, that you would direct and go- 

(cri WY a Things by your own Wiſdom, and not 
lat le- ſuffer yourtelt to be led away by the Advice of 
1 your others. 1 | 

| 4. Providence will order every Thing for the 
d come belt. 
or (6 
II. Moderor, Tempero. 
vit} in ; | 

1. With a Dative Caſe. 

„ from | 


1. Wine is not wont to govern Men, but Men 
Being ie. 3 
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2. We cannot pay too much Reſpect to thoſe 
who ſeaſonably correct ( temperent) our Age. 
3. 1 cannot command myſelf, ſo as not (quo mi- 
nus, to exhibit one Example of Antiquity, 

4. He was ſo paſhonate, Le could net command 
his Tongue. 


2. With an Aceuſative Cafe. 


T. I will govern my Life and my Thoughts, as 
if all Men were to read the one, and ice the 
other, 4 | 
2. It is an idle Thing (alſurdum ef!) to pre- 
tend that we cannot govern our Auger. h 

2.. None find it more difficult than a King, 
efrecialiy in the Heat of his Youth, 7 L/ iale bis 


FF rath. 


4. In every Thing rule but thy, and thou 


ſhalt be at eaſe, (. enim ot ius fucris.) 


5. The Wind and Weather direc? ail rural 


ff faits. 


6. The Acceſs and Rece(s of the Sun, erden 
the Mraſure of Heat and Cold. f 
7. He is a good Governor, who mederates lit 


Power with Clemency, 


VI. Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 


FP EK BS firnifying to truſt or believe, (4%, 
fido, confido, committo, mando, credo, &c.) 


govern a Dative Caſe of the Perjen, and an Hecu ſa- 


tive of the Thing trufled, & c. 
x "AS 1. He 


* 


extrii 
6, 

Forti 
7. 

With, 
8. 


dag ac 
il 

10. 
too ea 
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1. He is happy, and generally proſpers in his 
Deſigns, (propoſilum ad felicem exitum perducit) 
who tru/ls more to Providence, than to his own 
Skill and Induſtry. 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals, without the Providence of God; we muſt 

t uf therefore more to the Divine Favour, than to 
the Counſels, or Strength of Man. 

A prudent Man ſcarce mul himſelf, much 
|:(5'another. 

4. Notwithſtanding his Adverſaries were ſo 
powerful, he truſted ( confidet) to himpelf, and his 
own Virtues, 

5. Tis more adviſeable not to commit yourſelf 
Danger, than when in Danger to ſtudy how to 
extricate yourſelf, : 

6. Do you think I will truft (committuram) my 
Foitun:s to a worthleſs Servant? 

7. Do nothing but what you-can ruff an Enemy 
With, 

8. I recommend the whole of this Aﬀair to your 
Cazacity (ibi ut perſpicias.) | 

9. Do not much believe them that ſeem to de- 
ſpite Riches. 

10. It is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, or 
too eaſily % b-/1eve himſelf, for we ourſelves are 
ou: gre teſt Flatterers, 

11, He that eaſily credits an I Report, ( fund 
gator) of hs Neighbour, is almoſt as faulty as 
thc firſt Inventor (avgtor) of it. 

12. It is equally a Fault fe Believe all Men and 
{5 believe none ;, but the former | would call a more 
generous F ault, the latter a more ſafe one. 


13. It 


L Sa, 


* 
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13. It is ridiculous to give more Credit 15 vn, 


who hath heard a Thing, than fo him who ſaw ic 7. 
14. Nothing can be more baſe, than to deccive Ply 3 
the Man who hath entrn/ted you with (tibi concri- age 
didit) both his Fortune and Reputation. 8.— 
15. No one trufts another, unleſs he thinks hin * 
faithful. 5 | EY 
16. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſtly i rath 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, it is not con- 70 
venient to believe them, Ui 
N 
5 | - 10 1947 
VII. Verba obſequendi, &c. a 1035 
ERB S&S ſigniſying to obey, yield to, or com- * 


ply with (as, oblequor, obedio, pareo, ccc, . 
morigeror, ſer io, & c. or the contra! y Verbs 4 ind. 
repugno, reſiſto, contradico, & c.) require the Naun "ge 
Jollowing, whether it be the Perſon or Thing, Io tt : 


put in the Dative Caſe. fey 7 | 
| Who /e 
| 1. OBETINO. . 
1. Whom Men believe to be more prudent than i 
themſelves, him they will chearfully obey. Sn 
2. Nothing can. be more ſafe, nothing more ec 
commendable, than to obey, and ſubmit to the il 5 
of God. | 5 17 V. 
3. Even Robbers have their Laws, which 100 16. 
obey and obſerve. 5 Even ger 
4. Bears and Lions, by good Uſage, will be 
brought (% venzurt at) ts fawn upon their Softer) 
5. Even Anger will yield to a Gift, 
6. The Drunkard thinks him his Friend t32 1. 
WI GUS 


wilt keep him Compary, and the proud Man hin 


that Will Halter him. 
* x a 7. We 


bl 


<-> 
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v. We can never ſufficiently admire Philoſo- 
phy ; Wich if a Man obey, he may paſs every 


to ene 
aw it. 
eceive 
Ne- 


> 


age of Life without Trouble, 
g. Let us give May to wife Men, and not ſquab- 
le with F::ols. ö a 5 
9. He that gratifies any Man, with that which 
is rather to his Detriment than to his Benefit, is 
the moſt pernicious of Flatterers. 
_ 10. We muſt take Care not to look. upon 
Things unknown as known, and too haſtily a//7xt 
10 them; nor muſt we ent to any Thing raſhly, or 
arrogantly. | | | 
11. No Man can ferve Pleaſures and Virtue at 
come the ſame Time. 
ce. There are ſome Men who will bear any 
hing, and be Slaves (deſervient) to any Man; if 
Mun Whey can thereby get what they delice. . 
lo bt 12. There are certainly no greater Slaves than 
trey / profetto nuſguam gravius ſervitus quam ad iis) 
who ſerve Anger. | 5 | 
14. If your Mind gets the better of you, you- 
ſer vr that, and not yourſelf; they are betier Men, 
9 conquer the Will, than thoſe whom the 
l CONqQUEIS, | 
15. He is to be accounted free, who is a Slave 
% u Vice. | | 
16. It is not right, for the Elder to ſerve the 
Le. 


'S him 


neſtly 


that 


more 


il 
9 


be 


ber, 2. RESISTING. 


that 
him 


1, He that refs his own evil [ndlinations 
Haris auimi ſu mementis ebj}/{it ) is more worthy 


We 
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of Laurel, than the Captain, who conquers | 


ſtubborn Enemy. 


2, The Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
than Strength of Body; for a whole City of 
mighty Men are not able f reſiſi a wiſe and pious 
Commander. | 

3. As you ſo far excell me in Prudence and 
Wiſdom, I ſhall not pretend to gainſay yur 
Opinion, f : 

4. Do nothing that is repugnant either 10 Honyr 
or Conſcience. . 5 

5. I thought it in vain t eppoſe ſo powerful i 
Man, either in Word or Deed. | 

6. It is much eaſier 0 prevent ill Habits (occur 
rere pravis conſuetudinibus) than to maſter them. 

7. Strive not peremptorily with a Superiorein 
Diſcourſe, tho' his Opinion differs from yours. 

8. Philoſophy teaches to act, not to ſpeak, that 
our Works may not-differ from our Wards. 


VIII. Verba minandi, &c- 


* RBS that frienify to threaten, (as, minor 


minitor, interminor) or to be angry with, (as, 
iraſcor, ſuccenſeo) govern a Dative Caſe. 


Note, The former govern a Dative of the Perſon, 
and an Accuſative of the Thing threatened, Kc. 
I, THREATENING, 


1. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten Lords 


and Lords threaten us; he that is a Tyrant over 


one Man, 1s a Slave to another. 


2. Mt 


| ſelves, 
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4, It is ſcarce (parum) human to threaten 
Friends, | 1 

z. They who proudly threaten others, either 
ſeney themſelves Gods, or do not think that what 
they threaten to others may fall upon themſcivyes, 

4. My Houſe being on Fire threatens a Confla- 
gration 10 the whole City. 5 

5. The Example of an Injury unpuniſned, 
lreatens the ſame to all Men. 8 

b. Such an Enemy is he to his Countiy, that 
he now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 


2, BrinG AN GR V. 


ſet m 


1. Melancholy Men (alrd bile labarantes) 
tt be angty, not only with oiheri, but u, ahn- 


ſelves. 


2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it ; Which is commoniy the 
Error of (quod ferd peccatum peccunt) Men of weak 


Minds and large Fortunes, 


3. Anger does not always riſe from an Injuy, 
ner a deſire of Puniſhment ; for we are ſometimes. 
engry, not with theſe who have hurt us, but with 
thole who are about to hurt us; and the moſt weak 


ore oftentimes angry at the frengeſi, whom they 
cannot hope to puniſh, 

4. In this Matter indeed there is no Reaſon 10 
tr angry with (quid fſuccenſeas) the young Man. 


— 


IX. Sum cum compoſitis, &c. 


UM, with its Compounds (abſum, adſum, de- 
lum, inſum, interſum, obſum, preſum, pro- 


LI 
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ſum, ſubſum, ſuperſum) all, ex:ept poſſum, requirt 
« Dative Caſe. - 


1. Quit all Things, rather than forſake the 


Precepts of Wiſdom ; love them ſincerelv, and 
they w'll be a ſtronger Gunrd than that which 
Money can procure the. 

2. A Wall is Defence of a City, but the 
Courage of the Inhabitants is the ſtrongeſt Bul- 
wark, | 
3. Good Men may be in Contempt for a Time; 

(contemptui ſint ad tempus) but in the End they {hall 
be accounted the only wiſe Men, 

4. I recommend all my Affairs to your Care 
and Protection, but particularly my Son, for he 
75 my principal Concern, {in eo mihi ſunt omnia.) 

5. They followed him with their Families and 
their Cattle; for this was their Money, 

6. Whenever J hear my Friend reproached, I 
ſhould be «ſhamed rot to defend him (non ei ade). 

7. Kefuſe not zo land by (adeſſa a Friend in his 

anger. 

9. Be hold! here is a Preſent to you ¶ dora adjunt 
tibi) from your Father, | 

9. He is a Man, who wants (cui deeft) Money; 
but he ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Eru- 
ditic u. 

10. No Man can be properly ſaid to be miſcra- 
ble, who 7s not wanting 10 himſelf. ; 

It. Few Things are wanting (deſunt) to Probi 
710); to Avarice all Things. 

2. There i5 ſo wonderful a Grace and Autho- 
rity in Virtue, that even the woiſt of Men approve 
of it, and delire to be accounted virtuous them 

ſelves. 2 
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13. Men ought certainly ta have (debet ineſſẽ 


wirts) more courage. 

14. In Juſtice is the greateſt Splendor of Virtue, 
from which Men are ſtiled good. 

15. A tender-hearted Man hates to be preſent at 


any cruel Action. 


16, Fortune cannot do much Harm (% /e) to 
the Man, who puts a ſtronger Confidence in Vir- 
tue than in accidental Cauſes. 

17. Glory has been prejudicial to many. 

18, He was not only preſent, but had the chief 
Management in (prefuit ) thoſe affairs. 

19. Strength of Body, joined with Prudence, is 


yery profitable; but without that, it daes mare Harm 


than Good to thife very Perſons that have it. 

20, Fortifications profit a City nothing, unleſs 
brave Men defend it. 

21, The Diſcourſe and Exhortations of my 
Friends ſerved me inſtead of Medicine; ſuch ho- 
neſt Comforts are the beſt of Remedies, for what- 
ever raiſes the Spirits does good to the Bedy. 

22, It is better to profit the Bad, on the account 
of the Good, than to be wanting io the Good, on 
account of the Bad, when they cannot be ſepa- 
rated : Such is the Way of Divine Providence, 

23. Sometimes a Senſe of Goodneſs fell fub/i/ts 
in the Minds of the moſt corrupt Men. 

24. He excelled ( faperfait ) his Anceflors in 
Learning, 

25, They who are unwilling, or, are not able 


ty manage (Jupersſe} their CWNn Afairs,. muſt act by 


others. 
26. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 
thing remained to him of his former Dignity. 
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| | 102 Excrisn ExA MLS. 
. „ 


© | Dativum ferme regunt, &c, 


E |. 722 RBS compounded with theſe Adverls, bens, 
E ' fatis, male; or with theſe Prepoſitions, pre, 
ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, gene- 
ral govern a Dative Caſe. 


41 | | 1. Bene, 


1. Do grad to good Men, for a Kindneſs laid up 
with ſro/itum apud) a good Man is a Treaſure, 

2, He is good, who wth good to others. 

3. Nothing can be more difagreeabie, than to 
be treated ill by thoſe whom we have preaily le- 
nifited, 


4. To af well for our Country is a noble 1, 
Thing; and to ſpeak well of it is by no means e 
abſurd. | | 2, 

G. If you have done god to a Friend, repent not Com 
that you have done it; for you ought to be 4 

aſhamed, if you had not done it. | * 
| | here 

2. Satis. 2 

(1174 

; of . . . . 0 . ' an ! 

1. Knowledge is infinite; and it is impoſſible a 
thoroughly te /atrs/y the deſrein great and generous 1 
Minds. 7575 

2, I beg you would endeavour ſome means 4 

PR ey A ON , a | „ 7. 
fatisfy him (ut ei ſatisfiat) who you are Jennie | 6 
am very defirous ſhould firſt be fatt. fied. "os 

2. Male, 


Yu 


4 


1. Spegk ill of ns pne; and (ſed et) it becometh 


bene, 


Pflæ, 
gene- 


1d up 


C. 


an to 
iy be- 


noble 
means 


t 20 
to be 


oſſible 


jercus 
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vou no more to hear Calumnies than to report 


them, 
2. It is a bad Return zo ſpeak i of him, who 
hath done you g09d. 


3. It is manifeſt, they who indiſcriminate! 


ſpeak ill of all Men, do it from a Fault of Nature; 


not from the Demerit of thoſe whom they abuſe 
4. Who is there that cannot repreach one of that 
Hie, if he is ſo inclined.. 


5. Some Men lie out of Malice, to injure others ;. 


ſome out of Covetouſneſs, to defraud their Neigh- 
bour; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Danger, or 
hide a Fault. | 


| 4. Fre. 
1, You mult prefer uſeſul Things to pleaſant, 


when both cannot be obtained. 

2. A Man ought to prefer the Safety of the 
Common-wealth % his own Advantage. 

3 A good Reputation zs to be preferred to Money. 

4. The Eyes oline the whoie Body; nor is 
there any Vircue without Prudence, 


5. It becomes thoſe, who have the Command of 


ethers, or who excel them in Abilities, not to lead 
an mactive Life, but chearfully to undertake 
whatever may advance the Public G. 
6, Every Man's Love generally outruns bis 
I :jhes, 1 

7. The Maſters go brfore the Scholars. 

8 He hath dine moie (plura prefiuit) for me 
than my Parents, = 


5. Ad, 
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Exckisn EXAMPLES; 


5. Ad. 


1. My Houſe lies contiguous t9 (adjacet) the 
River Thames. : | 

2. When he drew near the Gates, Deſtruction 
approached the City. | 

3. Few Men are ſo happy in their Death, but 


die, will be ready to rejoice. 
4. I call him ungrateful, who /ts by a Het 
Man only becauſe he is about to make nis Will, 
There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than 
that of Mariners, when they bring the Ship 5 
Land. 


6. Con. 


1. He that has got (cui contigit) enough, let him 
alk no mote. 
2. True Praiſe is oftentimes the Lot of an hum- 
ble Man. TH 


7. Sub. 


| 1. The Fables of Z#/op generally ſucceed ihe Fa- 
| Bles of the Nurſe. ” 
| 2. A good Man helps even the Wicked in Ne- 
| celity. . 
[ 8 "Te behoves not a Man to yield (ſuccumbere) t0 
| " any/Perturbation of Mind, or to Fortunes 

4. He is as poor, whom what he hath does not 
ſatisfy ( ſufficit) as he that hath nothing. 
; 5. It is the higheſt Duty to ſuccour ( ſubverirt) 
h eur Parents in their old Age, _ 

| | . Nie. 


that ſome of thoſe who fand by them, when they | 


4. 
lin th 


bY 
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cumſt; 
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1. I 
than / 


t him 
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2 8. Ante. 


1. It is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that 
we mult prefer a good Name to precious Ointment. 

7. The Virtues of the Mind are molt deſerved- 
preferred to the Virtues of the Body. 


9. Poſt, 


1 It is a ſordid (illiberalis) Mind, to /et leſt by 
'»;/habere) Honour than Wealth. | 


2. Doſt thou wonder, when thou vet all 
Things 1e/5 than Money, that nobody loves thee | 


10. Ob. 


1. Youth creeps upon Children; old Age an 
Huth. f ö 

2. No Power can reſſſi the Dete ation of many. 

3. It behoves us ſo to avoid Dangers, as not 
tb appear weak or cowardly; nor on the other 
hand thru ourſelves {nos Ferre) into unneceſſary 
Hazards. | 


4 Many diſpleaſing Things are met with by , 


him that lives long. 
5. They do not eaſily advance themſelyes in 
Life, whole Virtues the Narrownels of their Cir- 


ae gives a Check to (res anguſia domi 
Wat ) | | 
/ ** : 


Fl, In. 


than I them. 


9 


1. I had rather my Enemies ſnould envy me, 


2- I; 


. 
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2. It is better to imitate good Men, than 1; 

envy them, | 
. Tenvy no others the Benefit I want myſelf, 

4. Such Terror hangs over all Whoſe Minds de- 
viate from Reaſon. | 

5. I do not adviſe you to be always poring over 
(:imminere) a Boob ; ſome Relaxation (inter valun) 
muſt be given to the Mind, 


12. Inter. 


1. How much one Man excels another; how 
much a wiſe Man differs from a Hool. 
2. God in all Places, and at all Times is g 
us, and i preſent to our finds and Thoughts, 


13. Su eſs ; 
1. He outlived his Glory thirty Years, 
2. A Fever is dangerous that comes eu « Bil # the 


Meund, the? it be a flight ene. of fu 
ſatty 
: : Eſt r 
Non pauea ex his, &e. to me 

CY 
VN Verbs compounded with theſe Prepiſ. 1. 
tions govern other Caſes; ſome an Accuſalive; I mark 
fome an Ablative, with, or without a Prepoſition I neck: 
(Ses the Rules, Præpoſitio in compoſitione, &c. Bl 5. 
aſid Verba compoſita, &c. ) home 
1. When hs came tb the Place, he reſigned 1.9 Fri 


Commiſion; Fear invaded his Mind, hy 
2, The 


an 14 


elf. 
1s de- 


oder 
alum) 


how 
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2. The Mariner rejoiceth, when he arrives at 


\{contingat) the deſired Haven. 


3. If you deſire to excel (præire) others in Ho- 
nour, you muſt excel in Virtue. | 

4. Thoſe Men are admired, who are thought 76 
excel (anteire ) others in Virtue. 


5. We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 


þefore us in Age, as a Superior. 

6. He wept when the Image of his dear Father 
came into his Minde. 

7. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches (ac- 


adit ny Ear. 


8. Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words. 
9. He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 


Eſt pro habeo, &c. 


TH E Verb ſum in making Latin, may often he 


uſed for habeo, and then the Word that ſeems to 
br the Nominative Caſe fhall be the Dative governed 


of lum ; and the Word that ſeems to be the Accus 


ſative, ſhall be the Nominative. As in the Rule; 
Eſt mihi Pater, I have a Father, 1. e. a father is 
ly me, | 


— 


1. The Diligence of the Ants is the more re- 
markable, becauſe they have none to lead and dis 
rect them, as Mankind have, 

2. He is a vile Paraſite, who has Money at 
home. 

3. What T have, I deſire the ſame for all my 


Friends, 


4. Say 


F n 
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4. Say to Fortune, you have naw a Man to dea! 
with (cum viro tibi negotium ęſt,) look out elſcwhete 
for one you can conquer. 

5. When a Man has a Credit (ut ſama «ff Us. 
mini) he can eaſily find Money: So long as I pre- 
derve my Reputation, I ſhall be rich enough, 


Note, If ſum be made by the Infinitive Mosd, th: 
Neminative Caſe, according to this Rule, ſhall le 
turned into the Accuſative. 


I» The covetous Man never thinks he has 
Wealth enough, and therefore can never be con- 
telit, | 


2. Huic ſimile eſt ſuppetit, &c. 


ep 1 E Verb ſuppetit hath the lite Conſtructisn; 
and is thus uſed for habeo. 


1. If thou hat Plenty enough to give, be Doun- 
tiful towards the Poor, 

2. Boldneſs is dangerous, where the Spirits have 
not ſufficient Strength. 

2. I wiſh thet your Deed may be anſwer able le 


( /uppetant) your Fords. 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


THE Verb ſum, with many ether (as, do, tribuo, 
duco, habec, verto, &c.) may bade 19 Datict 
Caſes, one of the Perjin, anther of the Thing; a'd 
if they be Adtive, they have an Accujalive Caſe al tte 


fame Time. 


1. K 
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beaten ( ingenio 
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5 Eſt ubi hic Dativus, &c. 


I. Iwill do this Buſineſs effectually. 

2. Diſpatch this Buſineſs as ſoon as you can. 

3. Nothing looks more ſilly ( nibil aſtetiu con- 
mptivs t) than a crafty Knave outwitted, and 
ſuperatus et confoſſus) at his cron 


K 
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1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
is a Bleſſing to all about him. 
2. Happy are the Parents who live fo, as their 
Virtue may be a Pattern to their Children. 
Fortune is ever afſi/lant to Fortune 

4. Covetouſneſs ic a great Evil to Mankind. 

5. Clemency is ſo to be tem 
ur Deſtruftion. 

b. Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety and 
Ckmency are their Delight, (amori.) 

7, That cannot but be of Service to my Enemies 
which 7s of Diſſer vice to me. 

8. I recommended nothing to you but what I 
thought 7 be for your Good, (11h: effe ſaluti.) 

9. | fee many Reaſons to believe (nul:a mihi 
denjunt in mentem) that the Envy of your Adver - 
aries will be an Honour to you. 

10, In having run ſome. Riſque to ſerve 2 
Friend, who is there that will blame you for it? 
id vitio vertet tibi.) . 


pered, as not to be 


HSE three Dati ves, tibi, ſibi and mihi, arg 
ſumetimes added by IHay of Elegance in Expreſ- 
in, tha" the Senſe may not require them 
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IV. Perbs governing an Acc! ha ve CS. te 
thei 
% wk 'L: ranſitiva, &c. 1. 
of J 


2 R PS tranſitive 72 called, becauſe their ge- and 

t. on ſaſſec/ 1 th on ſome Perſon or Thing) whes 1. 
ther they be Hctive, Deponent, or Lemmon, require an Tin 
ee ſatin de of the Perjon, or Thing, en whim, or on of J 


20, the Aion 1s agg” ed: or, of that Ward 1. 
2 anſwers t1 the Queſtien, whom, cr what? Wl {cn 
Je Ho. Deum venerare. Juvat me. 10 
A 

1. N tuow not the Force of Virtue; they 75 
anly ſurp the Name, but are Strangers to her In- "OY 
{.ence. Virt 
2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it 17 
ſelf, than that it makes Mex ridiculous, 2 than 
25 Adver ty makes a Man great, as Profperity 18 
makes him happy. 22 
4. Friendſhip 7s not the Reſult of eral } ic 
"of ility, but Utility / is the Re uit of Friend/þip. tion ( 
5. Frien dſhip makes Proſterity more ſplendie, 20 
and Adee: hty Iigbler by partaking 3 in It. ficen! 


6, Nothing 1 is more becoming, than in every injtri 

Reſpect to maintain Conſtarcy. 

. We can by no means beep up the Plea ur: 

of Life firm and laſting ; nor maintain Friend/pip 
itſelf, unleſs we love eur Friends as ourſelves. 

8. Covetouſneſs and the Love of Money /:v- 


2 


9. Contumely 
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* ontumely hath a certain Sting, which pru- 
dnt and got d Men can hardly bear. | 

10. Virtue alone afferds perpetual. Foy and 
Lecurity | | ; 

1.. Brave Men are wont to falleꝛu not fo much 
the Kcward of good. Deeds, as the good Deeds 
tnemſelves. 5 | | 

12, | hey are very happy, who held ſuch a Crurſe 
of Life, as to live in Buſineſs without Danger, 
and in Retirement w:th Dignity, ; 

13. They are greatly nitttaken, who at the ſame: 
Tinte exped? two very different Things, the Pleaſure 
of Idleneſs, and the Kewards of _V irtue. : 

14. Tho' cvery Thing el is lot, yet Virtue 


| ems able 70 ſupport herſelf. 


15. Fhey are not truly good, who do not de- 
teß the Bad. | | 15 

16. A Father cannot leave a more noble Mo- 
1rent behind him than a Son, the Image of his 
Virtue, Conſtancy, and Piety. 

17. They who 40 an Injury, are more unhappy 
tran they who /uffer it. 

18. Whoever commends the Conquered, extols the 
Glory of the Conqueror. 

19. Fortune generally ſpozls.the natural diff o/i- 
tion of Men. | | N 

20, Nothing is ſo generous, ſo noble, fo muni- 
ficent, as to relieve the Poor, raije up the Afiidted, 
mjiruct the Ignorant, and deliver the Oppre/jcd. 


Verba neutra, &c. 


ER BS (intranſitive, or) Neuter, may have 
al Accuſative afier them of their tun Signif.ca- 


112 ENCLISsH EAM ppLES. 


tion; that 16, when the Verb, and Subſlantire fil. 
towing the Verb, relate to one another in Signiſca- 
tion; as lervire ſervitutem. 


I. 

1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneß n 
are ever complaining: what a Life they l:ve ! of 
2. I will make you remember it as long as you # g 
live. f 
3. Muſt I then /erve an eternal Slavery? * 

Sunt quz figuratè, &c. 

HER E are ſeme Verbs Neuter that fourative * 
(i. e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, er an E lipls) z, 


have an Accuſative Caſe after them; quod, ad, 
quoad, or the like, being underſtood, Foil. 


I. Go farther off, you ſinell of Oniont.— All 1755 
Men cannot /mell of exotic Ointments, if you do. WM; 


2. He that cannot reſolve to live a Saint (/: 8 
ſanctum e viclurum) will ſcarce ever die a Mar- 
tyr. _ 
: | I. | 
Verba regandi et docendi, &c. &d CO\ 


” ERBS of aſking (as, rogo, poſco, flagito, 

oro, obſecro) Of teaching (as, doceo, edo- My 
ceo, dedoceo. erudio, &) Of cloathing % 
induo) Of concealing (as, celo) alſo of admoniſli- / 
ing, and exhorting, govern iwo Accuſatrves, cue 


the Perſon, and anoi lber of the Thing (fed, &c. 


I, Ak- 


ative 
llipſis) 
d, ad, 


.— All 
u do. 

nt (j 
Mar- 


agito, 
‚edo- 
8 (ar, 
oniſh- 
(e if 


&c. 


Ak- 


1 ASKEING. 


r, I earneſtly entreat this Favour of you in my 
own Right. | 

2. If 1 anſwer you what you aſted me, how can 
you call it trifling ? | 8 

z. L deſire we may be Friends; I demand Peace 


of %. 
2. TEACHING. 
1. It is a tireſome Taſk 79 teach Ch Idren their 


Litizrrs (elementa) and much. more difficu:t to un- 
teach them any bad Habit. 


2. Leiſure teaches: young Hen all Manner of 


Evil. | 


z. How much do we owe to thoſe who teach us 


all the good. Arts, that render. Lite plealant and 
honourable ? 2 


„ Cor 


1. He put on himſelf a Scarlet Rebe, which flow 


ed don to the Ground. 


4. Cener AIG. 
1. You was il adviſed, when U concealed your: 
Miforture from me and your Father. 
5. ADMONISHING: an EXHORTING.. 


1. We ſhould have forgot that Affair, if the 
Flace had not reminded us of it, | 
i K 3 - * 
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2. This too I adviſe you, that you affect not to 
be particular, either in your Dreſs, or Manner of 
Life; like thoſe (eorem more) who ſeek not any 
real Profit, but only to be taken Notice of (c- 


ſpici.) 
Hujuſmodi verba, &c. 


JE! RBS of this Sort, even in their Paſſiu 
Voice, * an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


1. The Poor were ſo diſtreſſed, that the Fer- 
mers were required 10 produce 3 Corn ¶ Hagita- 
rentur frumentum) at ſuch a Price. 

2. He was cloathed in a Veſt embroidered with 
Gold. 


Nomina Appellativa, &c. 


N OUNS A;pellative, 1. e. common Names ' 
Places; as, Town, School, Church, con. 
monly take a Prepoſition before them, whin they come 
after Verbs that ſignify Motion. 


1. On a certain Day of the Year, at Six o Choc 
we go to Schicl, and at Eleven we go from School 
10 Church. 
2. From Scotland we came to the Town of Ber 
wick, and ſo into England. 

How unfortunate was it for me, faid the 
Paraſite," to ge to the — to * | for ] have loll 
my inner. 
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V. Verbs governing an Ablative Caſe. 


Quodvis verbum admittit, & e. 


4 LL Manner of Verbs admit an Ablalive Caſe of 


the Mord which ſigni fies the Inſtrument, Caule, 
ir Manner, by which a Thing is done + The Sign is 
by, or with, or for, not expreſſed by a Prepoſitions. 


1. A Man muſt not give with his Hand, and 
deny with his Looks; he doubles the Gift (bis dat) 
who gives quickly and willingly. | 

2. He is blind who cannot /ee with the Eyes of 
his Underſtanding. 

3. Freaſures ill-gotten, are like Heaps of 
Chaff, or Clouds of Smoak, ſoon diſſipate 
the Wind, (quo ventis mox differuntur.) 


4. He that rebuketh a Man, ſhall at laſt find 


| more Favour, than he that flattereth with his 


Tengue. : 

5. As Iron is conſumed with Ruſt, ſo pines 
away the envious Man by his own Vice. 

b. It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh true Love from 
falle, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and 
Diſtreſs ; whereby it may be zricd and known, as 
Gold is tried by the Furnace, (igne.) 


7. Virtue is znciied by Rewards, but the Idle 7 


are excited by Ignominy. 

8. We often ſee thoſe overcome by Shame, whom 
no other Reaſon could prevail upon. 

9. Many, allured by the Hope of agreater Good, 
have loſt the preſent, 
=. : 10. ; By 


fore 


— — 
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dorned, and Adverſity aſſiſted. 
11. The Leaves of tall Trees fake at ede 
Breath, ſnullo non flamine noventur.) I 
12. Happy is the Man, who can ro: in tle 
Profperity of his Neighbour. Les 
13. Miſchief is their Buſineſs, (Ia maleficis t- 
cupantur) and they purſue it with rejileſs Dili. 
Lencs. ; i | | 
14. The firſt Part of our Life knows not itſelf; 
the Middle is overwhelmed with Cares; and the 
- laſt oppreſſed with old Age. 

15. We have many Things to do, let us 4% 
patch them in due Order (conficiamas juſto deinceps 
ordine) or elſe we ſhall do none well, and to our 
Content {ex animi ſententia.) 

16. Friendſhip 1s not pure, but where a Friend 
is bel:ved with theauhole Heart. 

17. Some Men Will effect the ſame Thing, 
which others only endeavour at, with greater Fa- 


cility, and leſs Noiſe. | 


/ 


formed by a ſincere and zealous 4ffeion, 
19 A wiſe Man overcomes Fortune by Hirtue. 
20. To cover Folly by Silence, is ſome Part of 
Wiſdom. 


Quibuſdam verbis, &c. 


* 

8 OME Pe. bs, fignifying to buy, ſell, cot, hire, 
rggeem,, &c. govern an Ablative Cafe , tire 

Neun hignifying the Price, Rate, or Value. Je 

$722 is neſua.ly for, in, or at; and ſometimes With. 


1. 4 


10. By Study and Literature, Proſperity is a- 


18. There is nothing which may not Ze per- 


1 
4 
ofter 


17 thi 
Which 


5 
Seller 


18 . 
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\ (vitio/a) Nut. 
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1. [buy not Hope with good Money. 
2. I would not bay your Life at a worm eaten 


117 


z. Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which 


is beught by Intreaties. 
4. This Jar of Honey is valued at two Hundred 


and forty Pence. 


Vili, paulo, minimo, &c. 


HESE Words, vili, paulo, minimo, magno, 

nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo, and the like, 
ofter Ver bs of buying, ſelling, & c. are often put 
in the Ablative Cafe, without the Subſiantive pretio, 
which is under ſtood. 


1, Oftentimes, through the Neceſlity of the 
deller, rich Commodities are bought for very little. 

2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that co/? but little. 5 

z. What can that Horſe be bought for at we 
Ince] Price? Twenty Pounds. 

4. Liberty is well bought at a great Price, nor 
s1t preſerved without Trouble. 

5. If you value Liberty, as you ought, at 4 
great Rate, you will 67eem all other Things ix a 
law Degree 20 | 

6, This Houſe will ceſt me little more than half 


(prope dimidi9 minors) of what the other did . 


Provided I get in a certain Debt, I will buy it at 
Rate; it not, I cannot buy It at a ſmall one. 


Au 


more than private. 


8 
has in it an Authority V more Value than all itte 


* 9 


ExGLIsR EX AMPLES. 


An EXCEPT 1-0:n. 


H 
art 
(0, fi 


Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &c. 


HE SE Genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, &e. 
(in Engliſb, for ſo much, for how much, |; 
more, for leſs, for juſt fo much, for the fm? 


I. 2 
for how much ſoever, for as much as yor-pleaſs Pete 
& c without their Subſtantive pretii, ache i; und . 
dir ſtood, are cæcep ed from the ſrregiin Rule. (Wa 

Th : wirth 

1. There are no Studies / ſuch Confentence, i 3: | 

that the, Duties of Friendſhip thould be delerta 
for then. 


2. They are not brave, who at any Rate de 4: | 
ſpiſe Death ; but they who et /o hich a Price i uind 
Virtue, as for the Sake of this to neglect Life, Hemi, 


3. J would have you appear as great to your 5. 
as to others, when you become conſcious of yoꝗf en b 


own Abilities, * 


4. One Eye witneſs is worth more than ten ini ot w 
go by hear-ſay, (derem auriti.) 
5. Public Good is by every one to be valucd not th 


6. Old Age, efpecially honourable old Azz 


Pleaſures Youth can enjoy. 
7. As to Virtues, we muſt value Prudence «4 


an high Rate, cordially embrace Friendſhip, lose unload 


Temperance, and, if poſſible, more ſtrictiy ad- C/; 
here to Juſtice than to any of the relt. Ting 
8. No Inſtitution or Counſel z5 of great Valut, 


unleſs" the End purſued be uſeful. 


Flocci 


7 
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. Flocci, nauci, nihili, &c. 


HE SE Words flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, & e. 
| are particularly added to the Verbs æſtimo, pen- 
is, & ſo, ficio, &c. 


1. I value him not a Ruſh, who ts not a Friend 
les Wo every body. „ | 
52 2. That whicha Fool ſets an high Value upon, 
(mogno pretio indicat) a wife Man ſeldom thinks 
wrth a Straw. * ; 
z. He that in dangerous (duris) Times wants 

Courage, will not be (futwws erit) a Commander 
wrth a Nut-fhell, 
ate de 4. He is a Servant good for nothing, who is un- 
rice u nindſul of his Duty, unleſs he be continually 
Lite. eeminded of it. | 
yarf. fl 5- None ill care a Pin for Threats, that can 
H yourÞenly bark and not bite. 

b. I do not value his Wiſdom @ Hair, who is 
en that not wile for himſelf. „ 

7 I care not a Strato for him, who values me 
lucd a not 12:5. . 


e, 2 
etertet 


* =. 
1 Verba abundandi, &c. 

ENB S of abounding, filling, loading, and 
ce 4 the Contraries of theje, of wanting, emptying, 
), lobe unloading, or diſcharging, govern an A latiue 
tly ad- Caſe ; befides which, they have an Accuſative of the 
Valut rg, or Perſon filled, emptied, &c. | 


Flocci | 1. ABOUNDING, 
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Ex ILIs u ExAUupLxEs. 


1. ABOUN DIN G. 


1. He declares himſelf to be a great man, and 
ts abound with Prudence, who is not ſo ſoon pro- 
voked to Anger, by Reproaches or ill Uſage. 
21. He was ſo unhappy, _ tho' he flowed with 
Health and Honour, he could not be contented. 


1. No Day is without its Trouble. | 

2. Tobe without Fault is the greateſt Comfort, 

3. Greatneſs of Mind, if ; is without Juſtice, 
is in fault, for nothing is honourable that 7s li- 
out . | | | 

4: Virtue wants not Praiſe of Men, for it car- 
ries its own Glory and Praiſe with it. 

5. Tho' you want not Judgment, or rather 
abound with it, yet at this Juncture I cannot but 
offer you my Advice. . 

6. He in vain gets Riches, who apa the 
Goods of the Mind. Ne. 

7. Among Friends Admonition ſhould be fre: 

From Bitterneſs, and Reproof from D:/reſpert. 

8. Every Admovition and Reproof ought 70 9 

free from Contumely. 

9. What is fit and right needs not a prolix Ora- 

tion: For Truth wants not many Words ; and we 
better remember what is contained in a few. 

10. They are without Fear, who have not of- 
fended ; but Puniſhment is ever before the Eyes 
of thoſe who have committed Sin. © 

| | 11. We 
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fills all Things wth his Light. 
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11, We muſt be 2 not only from every Crime, 


but even from the Suſpicion of any Crime what* | 1 
ever. | 2 
12. He who takes upon him to judge df, and | 6 | 
accuſe others, ought himfelt 2 be without Fault. + Mi 


1 Fitiino. 


1. The Sun is fixed in the Centre of the Uni- 
rerſe, the Soul and Guide of the World; and 
ſo immenſe is his Buls, that he illuminates, and 


2. The Providence of God hath ed the 
World with all good Things. | 
3. The Farmer mult, fatten his Field with |! 
Dung, (Saturare pingui fimo) if he expects a Crop. {i 
4. It is Impothble zo clay the Mind of a covet- 
ous Man with Money. 1 


4. EMPTYIN G 


1. Philoſophy roots out all Troubles from the 1 
Mind, frees it from Deſires, and drives away Fears. 4 

2. Your Friends are within; go in, fatisfy 
mem, and clear yourſelf of this Buſineſs. 


„ 


F 


1. With what Fagpꝛeds have thefe worthleſs 
eviſmi) Informers charged you? But I gave no 
Credit ro their Calumnies. ET 

2. I cannot but own, that 7 am filled (me cu 
Part) with the higheſt Joy, in that the Opinion 
ot Men admits me to ſhare in your Praiſes, 


I. - 6. UNx LOAD 


LY LO APD INS. 
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6. UNLOADING, or DISCHARGING, 


1. It is neceſſary for a Man, who vos his Com- 
panron V His Reputation and Fortune, to confeſs 


. 


himſelf a perfidious Villain. 


2. Let us never embrace that Syſtem of Phi- 
loſophy, which confounds Truth with Falſhood, 


— 


rel, us M all our Senſes. 


Ex quibus quædam, &c. 
<& OMA Verbs however of theſe fix fenifications, 


2;vern a Genitive Caſe, 


1. The higheſt Character of a Man, is 70 a- 

Bound in Piety, without Superſtition. 
© uf 2. Theſe Things make me fick (me ſaturant) : 

Life. | 
. I want your Advice, Direct me what you 
/ tuin; is beſt to be done in this Affair. 
4. In conferring or requiting a Kindneſs, our 
chief Duty is to help him firſt, who maſt warts 
7 our Help. ; 


Fungor, fruor, utor, &c. 
EHESE eight Verbs, fungor, fruer, utor, (cc! 


their Compounds perfungor, perfruor, aÞutor) 
alſo, veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, ſupcriedeo, 
povern an Ablative Caſes 


. | 1. Fungor, 


trips us of Tudgment, deprives us cf Aſſent, and 
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NO 
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painfi 
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1. He diſchar ges his Duty more commendably, 
who docs it from Inclination, rather than front 
Fear of Evil. | 

2. A good Man does his Duty, tho' it be moſt 
painful and hazardous to him, : 

2, He came juſt Time enough f perform ile 
kj: Office for his Friend. | 

4. I hat Dignity, when J hal diſcharged the 


et Heucurs and greateſt Labours in the state, 


now loſt. 

5. This greeve3 me, that the Man who was 
xccounted one of the beſt of Citizens, thould 
now perform the Part of a bad Man. 


2. Fruor. 


1. It is Wiſdom to enjey Things preſents ' 

2. He is a Savage, who enjoys ive Puniſiment 
of others. 

3. How many are there, who enjoy the Comfort 
of Light, and do not deſerve it ! 

4. He alone ſeems to me to live, and enjoy his 
Fring (ſrui animd) who, intent upon ſome great 


Action, inſures to himſelf Reputation in the 


World. = - 
5. As ſoon as 


we left the City, 


| Weather began to be mild 
Wt we might enjoy the ſue. t 

Flaſure (amenitateFipf the Country. 
b. It is a bleſſed Thing to rejoice in Virtue . 
and all wiſe Men ek dens ) this Plea _ 
2 iy © 
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7. To all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their Cu. 
try, or encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is af. 
ſigned in Heaven, where they enjoy an A ternity of 
Happineſs, 


2. Utor.. 


1. This is true; that as every one u/#th Fur. 
tune, fo will he excel; and from hence we ail 
pronounce him a Man. 

2. He 1s a great Man, who uſeth Earthen Vee! 
as Contentealy as if they were Silver; nor is lic 
leſs, who x/eth Silver as Earthen Veſſels. 

3. 1 think them wiſe, who u old Wine, and 
go to fee old Plays. 

4. To uſe the ¶¶ ections well is Virtue ; to al»; 
them is Vice. 1 

5. We may z/e the Goods of Fortune, but not 
truſt in them. : | 

6. We may 72 tte Merld, but not enjoy it. 

7. All good Things from without, and which 
happen to iviortals by Accident, are not therefore 
commended, becauſe a Man poſſeſſeth them; but 
bccauſe he 2e, them diſcreetly and-honourably, 


8. It is the Duty of the Mind to ate uſe f 


Reaſon. : ER 
.g9. We cannot make a right Uſe of the Mind, 
when we are crammed with much Meat and 
Drink. | 
"1 | 
4 Veſcor. 


. Is my Friend living - Does he ill feed 2 
ctherial Air. | 
| 2. Without 
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2. Without ſome grains (ine ulld part culd) of 
Honeſty, even they, whoſe Food is Cheating and 


il ain, could not live. 


1. What can be more infamous, than for Or- 


der ty be. changed 


davery. 


— 


5. Muto. 


into Confuſiin, and Liberty into 


2. It is no ſmall Praiſe o 


willing to run away, if it was in their Power; but 
to be unwilling to change a tyrannicat Servitude 
fir Liberty, ſhews a ſervide Mind. 

z. Now is the Time for Bravery ; for none 
but a Victor can chunge War into Peace. 


7. There is no Nature which has not in its 
lind many Things, which, however unlike in 
tacmſelves, are thought worthy of lite Pratſe. 

2. He io behaved himſelf in the Common 
= that he ws deemed wortty af the greatejt 

tur,. | 


1. Come as often as you pleaſe, I Hall make 
you we.come to my Table, | | 
2. He even refuſed to partake of the Glory ot 
tie Victory wich any other. 


L 3 


6. Dignor. 


7. Communico. 
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f Servants, not to be 


— 


8. Super- 


— 
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126 
Superſedeo. 


r. Spare thoſe Words, for nothing can be more 
diſagrecable to me. 
| S | | 9 0 | CE 
Mereor cum adverbiis, &c. 
H Vib mereor to deſerve, joined with the 
— Adverb, bene, male, melius, pejus, optime, 


peſſimè, will have an Ablative Caſe after it, with 


the Prepe/iticn de. 
9 

1. To deſerve well of our Country, to be eſteemed, 
honoured, and beloved, is a glorious Thing; but 
to be feared and hated, is infamous and deteſt- 
able. : 

2. It is the Part of a great Mind, not to be 
deterred, by Ingratitude, from the Deſite of deſerv- 
ing well ef all Men. 

3. In nothing hath Nature more obliged us, than 
in that (xullo nomine melius de nobis meretur natura, 
gudm quia) Whatever is neceſſarily wanted or de- 
fired, it is accepted without Diſdain. 

4. None can deſerve worſe of their Country, than 
they, who abuſing their Liberty, endeavour t9 
{pread Diſcontent and groundleſs Jealouſies among 
the People. | 


Quædam accipiendi, diſtandi, &c. 


L ERBS fignifying to receive or to be diſtant, 

or to take away, are ſom times joined with a 
Dave Caſe. | 
=” | OE 


fee rift 
10. 
(4ztra, 
II. 
Men © 
12. 
2 Mar 
from ! 


Qui 
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if a V. 
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time, 
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med, 
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eteſt- 


to be 


ſerve 


„than 
aura, 
Ir de- 


, than 
ur tg 


mong 


1. I defire you to treat my Friend as you pra- 


nel me you would (ut mihi coram recipi/ti) when 
we met laſts 


2. Praiſe not thyſelf, which is both indecent 


and impudent ; but take care to do praiſe-worthy 
Things, which w// force ( exprimet) Commenda- 
tion even from Strangers. 


z. The Delay of that which a Man eagerly ex- 


pects, is ſuch an Affliction, that it Ai Fers little 
from a lingering kat: ys | 


4. My talk and Way is very different from 


them. : 


5. He not only di/agrees with others, but with 
himſelf. | 

6, Let not your Life diſagree with your Words, 

7. They trifle, who deſire me to take away a 
Lamb from a Wolf. ; „ 

8. Fortune can neither give nor take from any 
me Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts. 

9. Men are apt to detract from thoſe whom they 
fe riſing above them. | 

10, It is not lawfut for a Man to take from one 
(ztrahere alicut) what he may give to another. 

11. J have often heard ſay, that Time cures 
Men of their Trouble. | | 

12. It is 38 improper to ſing pleaſant Songs to 


1 Man full of Grief, as to tate away his Garment 
from him in cold Weather. 


Qutbuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &e, 
O fome Verbs is added an Ablative Cafe taken 


' Abſolutely (1, e. neither governing, nor governed 
Va Verb, but independent, and not joined to another 
Part 
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FP 
ed — 
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Part of a Sentence, by of, or from, &c.) And this Wit 
Ablative Caſe (of two Nouns together, or a Noun of Pr 
or Pronoun, with a Participle expreſſed or und aid) 10. 
may be reſolved by any of theſe Wards, dum, cam, . 
quando, &c. as Imperante Auguſto, i. e. dum encea 
Auguſtus imperavit ; / Saturno Rege, 1. e. Reg- bo be 
nante, or dum regnavit ſaturnus. Me duce, i. e. an 
Me ducente, or fi dux ego fuero.— Je cnmmm WM 7 
Signs in Engliſh, before the Subſtantive or Partici- II. 
ple, are having, being, after, either expreſſed ir Ne di. 


unden ſdood. 12. 
render 

1. Nature our Guide, we cannot err. never 
2. Without a Genius, our Labour is but in vain, Ol 
3. Such Riches are to be ſought, which, 20% 13. 
the Ship is broken, can ſwim with the Owner. 6%). 


4 When Friendſbip is eflablijhed, and Fidelity has ., 
Been tried, the Commemoration of good Offices 15 Wi 63 
unneceſſary. rity 

5. The Faculties of the Soul being taken away, guithity 
what Difference is there, (I do not ſay between a #47, 


Bealt and a Man, but) between a Man and a 15. 
Stone, or a Free, or a Thing of the like kind! ſerved] 
6. He is an excellent Pattern for a good Ser- fortune 

vant, who looks to, orders, and diligently taxes - 
care of his Maſter's Buſineſs in his Abſence. 

Laws were made on two Accounts, as wel e 
that it may be lawful for no one to do an unyult 7⁰ 
Thing, as, that ey who have tranſgreſſed, bein; Pr 
puniſped (ſupplicio affeftis) others may become WW Ports e, 
NES an 


better. ; 
8. Friendſhip being taken aWiggy there can be no Meandet | 


Pleaſure in Life. 


9. They who are Friends for the Sake of Ad- 
: vantage 


vain. 
when 
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tantage only, quit their Friendſhip when the Hope 
of Profit is removed. 

10, Tears are very excuſable, (lacrymis ignoſci 
gate if they run not down immoderately, and we 
endeavour to ſuppreſs them ; our Eyes ought not 
to be diy, por the Loſs of a Friend, nor yet to 
fream ; we may weep, but we mult not bewail, 
el non plorandum. ) 

11. When Pleaſure reigns, the greateſt Virtues 
xe dilregarded, (jacent.) 


12. As that which is diſgraceful, cannot be 


rendered honeſt, ſo whatever is not virtuous can 


never be rendered profitable, in Count radiction and 


Vofroſtron to Nature. | 

13, Arts and Precepts avail nothing without 
% Nature effi/ting. 

14. Wiſdom alone can drive Sorrow from our 
Minds, and free us from all Fear; by whzsJe In- 
ſruaion (cud preceptrice) we may live in Fran- 
qullity, every ardent Defire (omnium cupiditatum 
ard;re) being ſuppreſſed. N 


15. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 8 


erredly, and their Innocence ſtill ſafe, ſome Mit- 
fortune happens. | Fs 


: Verbis quibuſdam additur, &c, 


70 ſome Wirds is added an Ablative Caſe of the 

Part, (i. e. when the Ward exprefſeth Part, or 
Parts of a Thing) as, ægrotat animo : And ſome- 
es an Accuſative ( by the Figure Synecdoche ) 444, 
candet dentes. The Sign is in, or as to. 
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SEL 
1. Miih an Ablative. 
1. It is better once to reſolve, than always! 71 | 
in Suſſence in our Mind, vexe. and fer. nenled in 
Our Thoughts. 
2. Mith an Aceuſative. a | 
1. He 3 is a wiſe Ran, who ix all Things fo! lov lin a, 
Reaſon for his Guide. N 
2. Lell me wherein | have done anits, and fo 4 
the future I will be more careful, Nami, 
Aclive 
| ab hi 
Quædam uſurpantur, &c, culpar 
9 ME Verbs are 72 d with a Crittty 
Case. : ] 
R is 
1. The Miſbehaviour of my Son ter mente met 4210 
the ory Soul. $4 
Why do you fo torment him who never de. 5. 
ſerved ill of you? — Oi 
3. I will go in Ad comfort him; that he mi tj 
not ſo rack his Soul. * 
4. You act very abſurdly, thus to torment 5: ſe 
fr. 5. 
5. I am in great Doubt (pendes ani) what tu pie. 
Buſineſs cun be. Artie 


Conſti uclit 


Conſtruction of Verbs Paſſive. 
Paſſivis additur Ablativus, &c. 


a 4d 
8 I; 01 


ed in 


ona, or ab - And ſometimes a Dative Caſe. 
on | : 


Note, The ſame Jllative r Dative will be the 


nd to 8 3 
7 Nominative Caſe to the Verb, if it be made by the 


ab his, culpatur ab illis, i. e. hi laudant, illi 
culpant. 


1. With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It is equal Praiſe, 79 be praiſed by one who ts 
praiſed himſelf, and to be ſcandalized by the 


| 2 N. 
$/1/11Vi 


me e Scandalous; (imprabis.) 

=__ 7. He mult fear many, who by many is feared. 
3 Men are apt to be led by Report, and the 

—_ Opinion of People, and to think that is honour- 

| able, which is by moſt commended, Fo 

\ i + [he only Way to Honour and Dignity, is 

No be praiſed and beloved by good and wiſe Men. 

oh. 5: Virtue is honourable without being enno- 


bled, and is commendable in itſelf, tho? it were 
recerved by none. | | 


2. With 
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70 Verbs paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe of 
the Peron, Agent or Doer ; with the Prepoſi- 


dive Voice; as in the Examples given; Laudatur 


gs 


132 Euclisn ExAMpl Is. 
2. With a Dative Coſe. | his P: 


1. The ſame Man, who in his Proſperity vas prove 
ſurrounded with a Troop of Attendants, is n his H. 
notice of (noſtitur) by no one in Adverſity. Þ 
22. A Man, that applies himſelf to Study and d! 
Labour, zs :nſenſible (in ſtudiis laboriſque vivenil 4 


non intelligitur) when Years creep upon him, at a I; 
. 2 | LD. 

Cæteri caſus manent, &c. "= | 

of the 


LL other Caſes {except the tranſitive) are ili 
<= f/ame after a Verb Paſſive, which the Active re- 
yuires—Or in other Wards, The Caſe which a 1e 
Active governs, as Active, never continues in the Piſs 
frve; the reſt do; for tho“ you may ſay, Acculat 
ſervum, you cannot ſay, Accuſatur ſervum. Conf 


1. When they came before a Magiſtrate, the 

Servant only was accuſed of Theft. 
2. How much is Virtue to be eſteemed ! 

3. He was firſt aſted his Opinion + and it was 


| H 
not only approved of by the Senate, but the greats! FY 
Thanks were given to Him. Sula 
Vapulo, veneo, liceo, &c. pg 

8 | . N 

HE Neu ter-Paſſive Verbs, vapulo, venco, . (wheth 

* ceo, exulo, fio, have « Paſſive Conſtructis Ref the 

1. e. have an Ablative, or a Dative Cuſe r 1M ed. 


Agent or Doer after them, like Verbs Paſſiv:. 


1, 1 


y Was 
taken 


4 and 
Venta 
N. 


are the 
ve Yee 
a Un 
2 Pat- 


cculat 


e, the 


t was 
rreate! 


” 
py 
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1. If he dares to touch me in his Paſſion, in 
his Paſſion he hall be beaten by me. | 

2. He produced Witneſſes, who ſaw it, to 
prove that be was beaten by him with the Palms of 
his Hands, and with Scourges. | 

z. A Pound of the Purple was ſold for an hun- 
drid Pence. | þ 


4. The Book, tho' well executed, was prized 


at a low Value. 


5. Perfidy, Bribery, and Covetouſneſs, were 


bar.ihed by him out of the City. 


b. The greateſt and moſt unworthy Slaughter 


of ine Citizens, was made by him at that Time. 


S ee ee DN DE DD NIBS © BOL Dt 


Confiruffion of Verbs of the Infiniti ve 
Nod. | | : 
Verbis quibuſdam, &c. 


HE Infinitive Mood is ſet er ſome Verbs, 
Participles, and Adjectives ; aud pactically after 


dul anti ves. 


Note, Ihen two Verbs come together, without a 


Niminative Caſe between them; the latter Vers 
(Wrether it has the Sign of the Active Voice to, er 
the Paſſive to be, or not) hall be the Infinitive 


Heid. 


M 1. VENBL 


* 
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1. VI . 77 47574 


| | thout 

1. He that #nows not how to be filent, neui u. 
Hoꝛo to ſpeak. i over 
2. As a field, however good the Soil, cans: ! "WA 


fruitful without Culture; fo neither can the Min 13.7 


without Learning. at vet 
3. All Reſentment ↄught to end in Death, bill :;. 1 
not F riendſhip. f: firn 


4. The lofs of Money may eaſily be repaire „ eve 
but Reputation once loſt can ſcarce ever be rec ends 
wered. | 

5. Far be it from us to deſpiſe the Poor; fc 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe wh 
ſ'udy to live by honeſt Labour and Induſtry, au, N. 
Who Had rather buy than be bo l, 

6. We muſt reſolve 10 go en and do our Ende. He 
vour, for the being willing to proceed, (velle pr. ;only 
ficere) 18 a great Part of the Way, ( proſectus.) 5 

7. When we begin to think, and to perceive Wh 
we are, and in what Properties we differ fron 
other Creatures, then it is that we begin to foo 
thoſe "Things for which we were horn. | . It 
8. Ihe excellent perfection of the Mind fo fa Nured. 

excels the Body, that the Diffetence (quid inte It 
can ſcarce be imagined. 3. J. 


9. 'So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Ma b eno: 
can never be good, and not happy: Virtue is ul 4. It 1 
itfelf commendable, and without it nothing elf 
be commended, | Ws It 

10. It behoves us to bear whatever he is pla- puden 
to do, whoſe Power can do more. b. It! 
11. If ſame Things ſeem obſcure, you ονẽ,e⁰ away 


remember, that no Art or Science can be renden.“ © 
| | amtellig:b4 


IWS Nt 


Int! 
e Mu 


h, 


pair 
be rech 


or; fe 
oe wh 
ry, an 
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eib (percipi poſſe) without a Maſter, and 
tout ſome Practice. | 
12, A good Man will read, not only to de, 
jt even te think any Thing, which he 1s aid 


125 


deelare. 
z. It may happen that a Man may think juſtly, 
nd yet not be able to ſpear politely. : 
1s We cannot by any Means teh the Joy of 
e Hr and laſting without a Friend, nor an- 
„even Friendſhip itſelf, unleis we love our 
nends as Ourſelves, 


4 PFARTICIFLREC 


!, Nothing can be more abſurd, than an old 
all lep1nning to live. 
2. He is truly worthy of Praiſe, who is ready 
de only 7o ſerve, but to die for his Country, 


3. Apjecrivts. 


. 1 is feet lo remember what was hard to be 
EE 
2. It is not eaſy to fly without Wings. 
3. It is difficult to have all Men our Friends; 
1s enough to have no Enemies. 
4 It is royal, when you have done well, 1 hear 
urſelf ill ſpoken of, (mal? audire.) 
5. It is better to grant what is doubtful, than 
pudently to deny it, 
b. It is never profitable-to commit Sin, becauſe it 
aways diſgraceful ; and, becauſe Honeſty is 
ays commendable, it is always profitable. 

M 2 7. It 


PFlatterers, nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, i 


1 ² 


, — r rr — 
n : * 
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136 : ENGLISH EXAMPLES, 
7. It is a pleaſure (bellum ej?) freely to deſpiſe 2. 
ſome Perſons, and not to cringe to { /ervire) all nib, 
alike. | | 
8. *Tis hard to change the Mind of Man, an 
root out on a Sudden, what is planted in the Mo- 


rals. 
9. We muſt take care not to lend an Ear to 


FEES 
7 v0. my 


8 — 
which it 1s ea fy to be deceived, Con, 


4. Nous. 


1. Now is the Time to plough, and to ſow Lin (GE F 
as 


feed, while the Globe is dry and the Sky lourcth, 2 
Med, 


Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


SOmetimes Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are pul . 
alone by themſelves, without a principal Verb In 
ſomething being undenſſood by the Figure Ellipſis ce 
either with, or without a Dueltion: I. WW « TA 
Queſſion, when Indig nation is expreſſed, in whil 3 


Caſe it is more lively and natural to ſpeak abrubi. wh 
thin at full length; as, Hæccine fieri fag't!: 3 l 
where æquum eſt, par eſt, oportet, or ſome /#) 8 1 

I-cris are under/lozd: IT, Without a Que! 6005 
when an Author in @ Narration emits the princip. be n 
Verb for brevity's Sake, as, Spargere voces in vu ; wer 
gum; in which Caſe, cœpit, inſtituit, aggreſſus ell wW | 
are underſtood. | 14 mY 
pair t. 


1. That there ſpoulad be ſach boundleſs Deſire 
in that little Creature called Man! That He hut. 
wo ſo great Things! Thi 

| | * 2. we 


with, and gave Way to all Men. 


0 ©, „ Y oh * * . 4 * 0 * * 0 * Pd % 4 
MMO I e, . e . . K d e e 
e d ede F , N. N. . r e 


lonſtruclion of Gerunds and Supines. 


Gerundia et Supina, &Cc. 


« 1:16 a RUNDS and Supines govern ſuch Caſes, 


reth, as do the Verbs themſelves from whence they are 
ö firmed, 

r. GE RUN DS. 
%% 1. A religious Care 5, pleaſe Cid in all Things, 
lipfis fives a Man the firmeſt Reſolution, and the 
Vi Wongelt Confidence of Security and Protection in 


al Dangers. | | 

2. The Pleaſure there is in Friendſhip and 
Familiarities, we rather learn from the Il antiug 
2 rem, than by enjoying them. 

, 3- Men in nothing approach nearer to the 
Gods, than in giving Happineſs ta their Fellew 
Lreatures, | 
4 To preſerve Health, we muſt uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and ſo much Meat and Drink as may 
par the Strength, and not oppreſs it. 


Thi M62 2. SUPINES. 


_ ENGLISH EXAMPLES. ray 
2. This was his Way of Life; he fiill- bore 


Exc LISHI EXAMPLES. 


= 


4. 

2. $SUPINES. virt 

Pow 

1. There are ſome who come not ſo much 7 MG 
fee a Play, as to be ſeen themſelves, 5, 


2. We had much Company at our Houſe our 
(apud nos) laſt Week; they came to hunt the . C 


lorg-ear'd Hares, and fransfiæ with their Arrows 6, 
the timerous Doe, | Ln. 
| 3 7. 

. Gerundia in di, &c. ſpring 


| than; 
GE RUNDS in di have the ſame Conſiruflim WM 5. 
with the Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when the N Piboti 
Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood comes aſter tie Su- cence 
zantives, ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, WM 9: 
occaſio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas, voluntas, mo- t yo 
dus, ratio, fatietas, poteſtas, licentia, vis, amor, /a. 
locus, &c. They are alſo uſed after certain Adjec- MVbich 
tives, particularly thoſe ſix Sorts of Adjefives, that 
govern a Genitive Caſe, by the Rule Adiectiva quæ 
deſiderium, &c. 
| . 1. J 
I SUBSTANTIVES 12 


1. He that lays hold on all Occa/ions to exerci/e Wires 6 
Fuſtice and Mercy, out of a Dej;re to do Goa, z. | 
will lead a moſt happy Life. 5 Riches 

2. Youth 1s the Time for Learning: an old mg hin 
Man at hie A, B, ©; (/enex elementarius) 181 1 1 
ridiculous Sight. lan u 

3. Some think it an extel'ent Thing to be 
never filent, though it is a certain Sign of Foo, 

 -1thneſs'; as on the other Hand, Silence, when !! 
is not a proper Time to ſpeak, is a Sign of n, 
| 4+ Li 


ch 77 


Jouſe 
t the 
rrows 


ien 
en the 
Sub- 
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Virtue; becauſe Virtue alone is in our own 
power; all Things, beſide her, are ſubject to the 
Government of Fortune. 


5. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- 


your ought to be grateful, but he who has had 
the Offer of one, (cui fuit pateſtas accipiendi.) 

b. Impunity is the greateſt Encouragement to 
Sin: And the Habit of Sinning removes all Doubt. 

1. The Humour (libido) of deriding all Things, 
ſprings from Pride and a Conceit of our own Wit, 
than which nothing makes a Man more ridiculous. 

8. As Medicine is the Art of Curing, and as 
Piloting (gubernatio) is that of Sailing, ſo Prue 
dence is the Art of Living. 

9. There is no End of inveſtigating Truth un- 
il you find it; and the being tired with ſeeſ ing 
de fat. gatio quærendi) is ſcandalous, when that 
Which is ſought is moſt deſirable, 


2,  ADJECTITEDL 


7. It is abſurd to play with him, (fruftra cum 


ile Iuditur ) who is ſure of winning. 
2, How deſpicable is the Man, who is more de- 


Irous of getting Money, than of aing rightly ? 
3. He that diſdains, on the Account of his 


Riches, to yield 20 thoſe who are capable of inflruct- 
ng bim, will always be a Blockhead. | 


4. It is no uncommon Thing to meet with a 


139 
4. All the Means of living well, are placed in 


lan who is rude of Speech, but a great Maſter of 
Writing | | 


Getundia 


* 
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Gerundia in do, he) 
"4 ERUNDS in do are uſed after Verbs in the 
Manner of an Ablative Caſe, with or withzut 
a Prepoſitions Alſs Gerunds in dum, bave thy 
fame Conſtruftion as the Accuſative Caſe, and tete 
the Prepoſitions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante, Je- 
fore them. 


1. Gerunds in de, with a Prepsſition. 


1 Shame beſt keeps a tender Age from finning ; 


which is always preſent where any one reverenccs 


himſelf. | 
2, Wicked Men when they have done an In- 


jury, laugh at thoſe who talk to them , mating 


Satisfaction. 
3. It is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 


ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel! 


in the Cabinet. 85 | 

4. They who affirm that old Men are improper 
for managing Buſineſs, (qui de re gerenda verſart 
negant ſenectutem) argue as abruptly as it one 
ſhould fay, that in Sailing, the Pilot of a Ship 
does nothing. | 

5. Above all Things, in puniſhing, - Paſſion is 
to be reſtrained, | 

6. As it becomes a Man to be free i be/trevirg, 
he ought likewiſe not to be too rigorous (acer 01) 
in demanding. | | 

7. As we ought to pardon. a Man for hurting 
us undeſignedly ; ſo we are not obliged to than: 
him, for doing good, if of Neceſlity and without 
Intention. 
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2. Gerunds in do without a Prepoſſtion. 


1. Deceive not thy Friend, by promiſing much, 
and then performing little or nothing. | 

2. Many have waſted their Eſtates by be:ng in- 
conſiderably bountiful. 

z. Strife and Anger are better ended by ſoft 
Words and Kindneſs, than by reſiſting. 

4, The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reaſon, which by zeaching, 


laruing, communicating, debatins, and judging, 


conciliate Men together. 
5, The Mind of Man is nouriſhed by reading 
and reflection. : - 
6, Thoſe Appetites that rove too far, and exult, 
ether in Deſire or Averſion, (fugiendo) are not 
ſuthciently reſtrained by Reaſon. 


3. Gerunds in dum with a Prepoſitions 


1. We are prone by Nature, not only te learn, 
but to teach, , 

2. Nature and Genius are the greateſt Helps 10 
learning. | 

4 In the Things themſelves which are learned, 
and known, there are inducements, by which we 
are incited o learn and now them. 


4, Sometimes to honour a Man more than is 


Juſt, is to provoke others to deſerve well. 
5. Proſperity is apt te hide and conceal the 
Vices of Men, but when Adverſity comes, then 
are they diſcover'd and known to all Men 
6, As there is great Variety in our Perſons, 
{ome 
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fome are ſwift in running, (valent celeritate) others My 
ſtrong for wreſtling; ſome have (e/t quibuſdam) u 1 
Dignity, and others a Sweetnefs (venuſias) of 
Aſpect; fo is there {til} a greater Variety in our Lo 
Minds. | var 
7. Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fy, | 
Bulls puſh with their Horns, Scorpions ſtind: ſer 
and thus to every Animal Nature is their Guide 
Hou to live. f x ad 
8. I could not but be angry with him, for con- 92 
tradifting me, when what J ſaid was true. 80 
9. Having got a Plank in the Wreck, he re» * 
ſigned it to fave his Friend. can 
10. Before we judge, we ought to dcliverate 
and to think before we beak, | 1 
whe 

Cum ſignificatur Neceſlitas, &c. it b 


Gerund in dum, without a Prepoſition, and 
joined with the Verb eſt, and implying | me 
Necefſity, or Duty to do a Thing, may have both the 6 
Adtive and Paſſive Conſiruction of the Verb frau. 
whence it is derived. And the Peron which in Eng- then 
liſh ſeems to be the Nominative Caſe, is put in ile the 
Dative; as, He muſt be watchful, V igilandum ei, amp 


But this Dative is always expreſſed. | uſe 
| 2 , - the 

1. As all things that are excellent are difficult mel 
to be attained ; we muſt labour, if we would ac- ace 
quire Knowledge. 5 Adj. 
2. If any Thing be ſpoken more free! y in Con- \ 


verſation (in convivio) it muſt not be divulg d. 
3. Great Things muſe le judged of 5 great We 
ids, 


rate; 
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Minds; otherwiſe the Fault will ſeem to lie in the 
Things, which really is our Wm. | 

4. Ve muſt principally tate Care to avoid the 
Love of Money ; for nothing ſhews a mean and 
varrow Spirit more than Avarice. | 

5. We muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
ſerved, even to the loweſt of Mankind. 

6. e muſt never, by avoiding Danger, /ubjed? 
ourſelves, (nunquam committendum eft ) to be thought 
reſolute and cowardly ; but at the ſame Time, 
we muſt take care not to expoſe ourſelves to Dan- 
ger wantonly, {fine cauſa) than which nothing 
can be more ſtupid. : 

7. It muſt be underſtood, that where there is 
Wickedneſs there can be no Utility. 

8. In all Tranſactions, we muſt be, ſure, that 
what ſeems profitable be not diſgraceful; and if 
it be diſgraceful, not to think it profitable. 


Vertuntur etiam Gerundia, &c. 


E RUND S alſe are often elegantly turned Into 
T Nouns Adjective (or Gerundives in dus), and 
then they agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number with 
the Word that they govern as Gerunds. For Ex- 
ample, The Glory of making Honey; here if you 


uſe the Gerund it would be, Generandi mel; but FA | 
the (Gerundive) Adjective; it muſt be, Generandi 


mellis; /, in the Rule, the Gerund would be, Ad 


accuſandum homines ; but being rendered by the 


dijeftive, it is, Ad accuſandos homines. ' 


Note, The Gerund in di paſſes into'a Genitive ; 
the Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative ; and 
e Cerund in dum inte an Accuſative. 


1. With 


1 
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I. HYith a Genitive, 


— — 


4. I he Means of revenging an Injury, are eaſier 7, 
than of repaying a Kindneſs. aun 
5. The Neceſſity of bearing our Condition re- 


minds us that we are Men, and reſtrains us from 
rebelling againſt the Will of God. 

6. In our early Youth, (izeunte adole/centia) MI ;. 
while we are incapable of reaſoning, every o whict 
chuſes to himſelf that Station of Life (ratioreWlhhe M 
vitæ degende) which he has been moiſt uſed 0, 2 


fancy, 85 the 4 
Confi 

2. #7h a Dative. o 

1. They are not fit to bear Rule, who know 4 
not how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates. A 
| 7 


3. With an Ablative. 


1. Fortitude diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dans 
gers; Temperance, in negledting Pleaſures; Pru— 
[ dence, in the Choice of Good and Evil; and Jul- 
I! tice, in giving every Man bis own. | 
| 2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
* do good to as many as we can; and eſpeciaily by 
If teaching, and forming them to the Purfuſes d 
If Wiſdom, (rationibus prudentie trademdis. 


3. Nothing 


10 be 


Benefit 


he one 
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z. Nothing is more becoming, than in all our 
ffitons (in omni re gerenda) to proceed with Con- 
ſtancy. | EE 
4. In the Conduct of Life (in negotiis gerendis) 
Facts are of more Conſequence than Words. 
5. Delight not in telling incredible Things. 


6. Tis ſuperfluous to ſpend your Time 12 
jrai/ing him, whom all Men praiſe with one Mouth, 

7. So ſweet is Liberty, that Death is not to be 
ſhunned in the Recovery of it. 


4. With an Accuſative Cafe, 


1. Philoſophy is the Culture of the Mind, 
which plucks up Vice by the Roots, and prepares 
the Mind r the receiving the good Seed. 

2. Of the two Virtues,” Honeſty and Wiſdom, 
the former is the moſt powerful in winning the 
5 of Mankind, (ad fidem faciendam homin! + 
us.) 
3. In chuſing thoſe Things that are doubtſul, we 
ouzht to apply to Men of Learuing and Experi- 
ence, and learn their Senſe of every kind of Duty. 


2. SUPINE 


Supinum in #9, &c. 


FHE Supine in um (or the firſl Supine) hat 
„ an Active Significatioh, and is ſet before à 
Verb, or Participle, ſignifying Motion to a Place 
le, when the Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood Ac> 
tive fellows @ Verb, Participle (or Gerund) that 


N e niet 
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ſigriſies Motion to a Place; as, coming, going; 
70eN, ie of tne Infiniti ve Mood, u mu? uſe tle 
Supine ia um. 


1. He went to play, when he was ſent to fetch 
his Brother, 5 

2. Such is the Good- nature of Paraſites, they 
are uſedſto deny no one who invites them 79 jus 
svith him. 


Supinum in 4, &c. 


7 H E Sufine in u (or, the latter Supine) has « 
Paſſive Signification, and is ſet after a Mun 
Aajeftve ; i. e. when the Englith of Se Inffnitite 


ATord Pajſive (to be) comes after a Noun Adjeftiv;, 
it may be made by the Supine in u. | 


I. Since you command what is juft, reaſonable, 
and eaſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
me not to obey. 

2. Many Things happen that are dreadful and 


Hard to be lorne; but the fame God who permits 


them, hath armed our Minds with Virtue end 
Patience. | | 

3. Tho' it b2 painful to hear theſe Things, vet 
it is much more tolcrable to hear, than to 1c? 
them, RO: 

4. *Tis hard to ſay what Power Aﬀability and 
Politeneis in Converſation, have to win the Altcc- 


tions of Mankind. 


5. It is ſtrange Men will eat ſuch Herbs as Beaſts 
will not eat; Herbs which are not only hgrribi 


(Jormidoliſas) to eat, but iz Sound, (dictu.) 6. He 
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6, He that does what he has learned is Left 4 bo 
ime, is faid to be N ; 


TR 26600050 42. +% EEE + bs 


C:nfrufion of Nouns of Time and 
| Place. 


L Of T:3mk 
Quz ſignificant partem Temporis, &c. 
* 8 Ani 'ying Part of Ti: ne, (as, Night, 


y, Spring, Suminer, Autumn, Winter, ) 
an} Tees. 7 the Qucſtion when ? are frequently 902 
in the Ablative Cafe, A, ab, or «ther Pi epaſition be- 
mg underſtaed. * 


1. Happy is the Man, who from the Support of 
a well-ſpent Life, is chearful and reſig ned at the 
Day of Death. 

2. Whatever happens i in the World, is as ada 
and ordinary as a Roſe in Spring, and Fruit 13 
dummer. 

3. Innumerable Things happen every Hour, 
which require the Counſel of Wiſdom and Philo- 


phy; which will exhort us to obey God, and 


more obſtinately reſiſt the Power of Fon ; it 
will teach us to truſt in Providence, and bear pa- 


tiently all the Caſualties of Life. 


S 
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Que 
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Quz autem durationem temporis, &c. 


| BUT Nouns that figntfy the Continuance of Time 

a without Interruption; i. e. Nouns anſwering u 
the Queſtion how long? are commonly put in the Ae- 
cuſative Caſe ; governed r ad, per, or fome other 


Prepoſition under /lood. 


1. I was two Days at Paris, and I ſhall be thru 
41 London. | 

2. How old is your Son? Twenty. He lived 
with me at Lincoln ſeven Tears; he was Ten Year; 
at Eton-Scheodl; and has been three Years at Can- 
ridge. | | 

3. My Friend ſtayed with me but one Hour, 
when I was in Hopes he would have ſtayed 4 
Month. ; 


4. Look out in Time for a more conſtant 


Friend, for the Man you truſt to will not conti- 


nue Jong in the ſame Mind, (non erit ætatem hit 
animo.) | 


Dicimus etiam, &c. 


E ER Example here is a different Rule for 
+ making Latin, ſpewing what Prepoſitions art 
uſed with Nouns of Time. | 


1. I hope you will come at the Time you write, 
2. This is an excellent Book, if you will read 
it, I will lend it you for a Month. 

1— a few Days I ſhall have finiſhed ny 

a 


4. He 


Brea 
A ſalit 


J. 
1 
Life, 
fnem ) 
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ed our 
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aid {a 


Kc. 
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»nftant 
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ns art 


write, 
II read 


ed my 
4. He 


7 He roſe about the third Watch, and went 


round the Camp. 
lt is dangerous to travel alone by Nizht. 


5. He was Thirty Years old when he left Cam- 
briioe, having ſtudied there twelve Years, 


„ 
Spatium loci, &c. 


N® UNS ſignifying the Diſtancè of one Place 
from another (or any Meaſure of the Length ar 
We of a Place) after a 4 erb, are put inthe Ac- 
cuſative Caſe, and ſometimes in the Ablative. 


1. With an Accuſutive Caſe, 


1. It does not behove any one, in his whole 
Life, to depart @ Nu, Breadth {tranſverſum un- 
exzm) from a pure Conſcience. 

2, We travelled fis Miles an Hour, and reach- 
ed our {nn before Sun-ſet. 

3. Travelling in the Dark, he was iki a few 
Inches of a Precipice, when his Horle ſtarted back, 
aud lay cd him. ö 


2. 14h an Aolatibe Caſe. 


1. London, the chief City of E»g/and, is diſtant 
from Exeter one hundred and ſeventy Miles. 

2, The Length of Great Britain exceeds the 
Breadth, tws hundred and forty 11/118, 


N 2 III. Names: 
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EncrisH ExAMPLES. 
III. Names f PLaAces. 


Omne verbum admittit, &c. 


E VERY Verb admits a)Genitive Caſe after it of 


the Name of any City, Town, or leer Iſland, 
(as, Rome, London, Rhodes) in which a Thing is 
done; provided the Latin Name of the Place be of the 
fir/t or ſecond Declenſiong and of the ſingular Num- 
ber; the Sign i in, or at. 


1. Nothing can be more diſagreeable than to 
live in London the whole Summer. 

2. I took care of (mihi cure fuerunt) your Af- 
fairs at Epheſus. 


Hi Genitivi, humi, domi, &c. 


HESE four Words, humus, domus, mili- 
tiæ, bellum, are uſed in the Genitive Caſe, 
Bike proper Names of Towns and Cities, The Signs, 
on, in, or at. 
Note, Humi may be governed of ſolo underſtood; 
domi, of tecto; * ef munere ; belli / tem- 
pore. 


1. Humi. 


I. The Ox received the Stroke, and trembling, 
me lifeleſs on the Ground, 

. *Tis dangerous to lie on the Ground, even in 

* Summer Time, when you are warm with 


Pi 
. 2. Domi. 


J. 
but! 
2. 
Min. 


it of 
land, 
ing is 
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ur Afe 
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r/tood; 
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2. Domi. 


1. He had at Home one that could inſtruct him, 
but his Friends preferred a public School. 

2. I will haſten away; for tho' I am here, my 
Mind is at Hame. 

3. Men who are uſed to deceive at Home, are 
improper Perſons to be truſted abroad. 

4. There is no State of Eife, either public or 
private,, abroad or at Home, that. is without its 
Duty, 


3. Militiz, Belli. 


1. What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
go, deſirous of no other Reward, than being called 
a Conqueror in Baile. 


i 


| Verum { Oppidi nomen, &c. 


BUT if if the Name of a City, or Town, /hall bo 


of the Plural Number only, or of the third De- 
clenſion, it fall be put in 0 Ablative Caſe, 


Note, This Rule is an Traction or rather a Diſs 
tindion of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &c. as 
Vixi Rome et Venetiis, is an Example to both, 


1. At Athens I met with ſeveral learned Men, 
in whoſe Friendſhip and Familiarity I thought 
myſelf very happy. 


2. Manlius Curius offered me his Houſe at 


Yo As | 


ar, 


— r rs nn. 
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3. As at Rome they chuſe annually two Con- 


ſuls, ſo at Carthage two Kings. 


4. Old Age was no where held in greater Ho- 
nour than at Lacedæ mon. 

5. It had been better for An/iochus to have con- 
tended for Empire, (de jummd imperii dimicaſ 


rather at Tyber than at Thermopy &. 


Verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, &c. 


Af TER Verls ſignifying Motion to a Place, 

the Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſiau an 
Number ſoever it be, is generally put in ihe Acciſa- 
tive Caſe without a Prepeſition. 


1. Dolabella failed (/e contulit) to Corycus, 

2. My Maſter ſent me / Etruria, 

3. I returned to Aſia, that I might collect the 
Remains of my Labour, and remit the Money 79 
Rome. 5 | 

4. I came to Athens on the eleventh of the Ka- 


lends of June. 


Ad hunc modum utimur, &e. 


o HESE two commin Nouns, Rus and Dome, 
are uſed alſo in the Aecuſative Case after | 117) 
of Motion to a Place, like proper Names of Pic. 


1. 7 will go into the Country, and there mortiſy 
myſelf for two Days. 
2. My 


9 


nto the Country for the 


Father /ent me! 


2 - : E 7 
Recovery of my Health, by enjoying the fd 2 


4 


t 
wir 
wit ho. 
domu 


Con- 
r Ho- 


e con- 


call 


, &c, 
Place, 
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3 Go away Home : I will follow you preſently. 

4. Having done my Buſineſs, I will now go 
Hime with the Proviſion, | 
5. Pompey ordered the Conſuls to return Fame, 
and ſeize on the Money in the ſacred Treaſury, 


verbis ſignificantibus motum a loco, &c. 


LL Verbs fignifying Motion from 2 Place, 
the Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſion ſo- 
wer it be, is commonly put in the Ablative Caſe 
without a Prepoſetion. 1n like manner as rus and 


1. We left Branduſium (proferti ſumus Brundu- 
fu) and went on to ¶petibamus) Cyzicum. 

2. When he returned from Ægyp 
2 learned Account of his Travels. 

3. We were all ſent Home from Thebes. 

4. When I came from Eton, my Brother return- 
ed out of the Country, to meet me in London. 


from Hime very 


t he publiſhed 


5. He went orrowful after the 


3 


F Conflrutticn 


ExOTLISsH ExAMPLEs; 


Conſtruckion of Verbs Imperſinal. 


Hæc Imperſonalia, Interęſt et refert, &c. 
FHE SE two Imperſonals, intereſt and rofert 


(/tgnifyir.g to concern) require a Genitive (aſe 
except when, in Engliſh, me, thee, himſelf, a. 
you, and whom foil them, for thije Particlei muy 
be rendered in Latin by mea, tua, ſui, noſtid 
veltra, and cujd. | 


I. It concerns all Menu to beware whom they 


truſt, ſince Life abounds (/catet) with thoſe, wi 
to profit themſelves, would defraud their ow: 
Brother. 5 


2. Ii is of great Moment to Boys, where they art 


educated, | 

3. I neither dare nor ought to lay you unde 
any Difficulty ; (quidguam oneris tibi imponere) bu 
if it can be done conveniently, it is greatly for 0 
mutual Tntereſl (utriuſque noftri interejl) chat 
ſhould ſee you before you go. 

4. It concerns me, as well as you, that you ſhout 
obey theſe Precepts. | 1 1 5 

5. Your Health is of Importance not only te u 
as well as to yourſelf, but it is the Concern allo! 
many, (multis cure.) | — 

6. Who is there that does no pate a viciou 
and ſaucy young Man? on the other hand, wh 


is the 
and! 


(elf. 
7+ 
thoſe 


cli 


8. 
[that 1 
to an 
may | 
by fo 
9. 


tur 01 
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| + there that does not admire and love Modeſty 
ind Faithfulneſs, though they no way concern him— 
7. Prudence conſiſts in the knowing and chuſing 


al. thoſe Things, which it concerns us to deſire or 
decline. | 

= It mightily concerns you, who are Fathers 

9 &c, 8 It = y * * 7 3 


| that your Sons ſhould be educated here, preferable 
rette any Place abroad; that from thei: Infancy they 
may love their Native Soil, and not be corrupted 
by foreign Manners. | 

9. The Murder was principally upon him, (da- 
ur ei) who was intereſted in it. 


2 (a(t 
elf, ut 
cies mu 

noſ{tra 


Adduntur et illi Genitivi, &c. 
om they 5 
ſe, wi PREfaes a Genitive of the Perſon, theſe two Imper- 
en On nals, intereſt and refert, govern à Genitive Caſe 

allo of the Degree of Concernment, expreſſed in Eng- 
they arWM ln by fo much, how much, much, little, &c. in 

Latin, by tanti, quanti, magni, -parvi, quanticun— 
u unde que, tandidem, &c. and this without the Subſtan- 


ere) DUB e, to hich they belong, 
y far ou i 
that 1. Few Men conſider how much it concerns them 


Wo! ve virtuouſly, not only for their own, but the 
1 ſnou' ſake of their Friends and Family. 
2. In every Buſineſs it is great Concern what 
y te ui berſons they are, who are entruſted with the Ma- 
alto  nagement of Affairs, (ui creditur autoritas rei ge- 

Es fendæ.) I : 

Wee 3. /. ſignifies little to ſtudy Virtue, unleſs you 
d, wh [practiſe it. | 


WM + te is my Friend, and I will aſfift him, 


how. 


1 
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156 
how-much-ſoever it may be my Intereſt not to ſerve 
him in this Affair. 


171. 01. 
1 
* 
2 * 


Dativum poſtulant, &c. 
WF LL Imper ſonals put acquiſitively (i. e. by which 


any Thing 1s procured or acquired) as, accidit, 
evenit, placet, diſplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet, 
libet, licet, nocet, reſtat, vacat for otium, eſt, &c; 
Alſo the Compounds contingit, competit, conducit, 
benefit, ſupereſt, &c. govern a Dative Caſe of the 
Mord in the Sentence that has to or for before it 
But if put tranſverſely (i. e. when the Action paſſeth 
forth on ſame Perſen or Thing) as, juvat, deſectat, 
decet, and its Compounds, addecet, condecet, de- 
decet, they reguire an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. With a Dative. 


1. So various are the Changes and Turns in 


human Life, that it often happens (accidat to 
Mien, to be miſerable one Day, and happy a 


next. | 
2. It hath happened (evenit) to no one to be will 
by chance. ; 
| 3: The next Day we thouzht proper ( nobis Pla 

cuit) briefly to deliver our Opinions. 

4. N ( diſplicet) the Maſter to ſee 
Boy of good Parts idle. | 

5. Indeed J am very ſorry (dolet) to have com 
mitted this Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father. 

6. I ſee nothing ſolid enough in your Count:! 
that it ſhould be expedient (ut expedrat) for me to ſe 
linquiſh my Suſpicions. 


ld 
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7. To be willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient 
(expedi:) for the Conqueror, and neceſliry for the 
conquered. 

8. It is not lawful (non licet) for any one to ſin, 

g. I. is not plain non liquet) to Panœtius, what 
to others was clearer than the Light of the Sun. 

10. I have no mind (non libet) to write more 
concerning the Government. : 

/ 11. Tradeſmen are not at leiſure (nm vacat) to 
attend Horſe-Races. 

12. No one regards how well he lives, but how 
long; whereas every one his it in his Pow-:r (con- 
tinzit omnibus ut) to live, but no one to live long. 

12. It hurts (noce') no one to obey their Supe- 
tors in Things that are juſt and reaſonable. 

14. It well ſuits: an Officer to uſe but few 
Words. 

15. It neither becomes, nor is convenient fir us 
to be diſcouraged by Dangers of any Kind (bit 
tre animum no/irum ulii periculo) in the Diicharge 
ot our Duty. N 

10. He that has got (cui contingit) a Compe- 
tency, need wiſh for nothing more. 

17. It fures butt ill with Step-Children from a 
Mother-1n-law. 

18. It much imports your Character, to ſer ſuch 

1 Example by your Diligence that others may 
lollow it. | 

10. It is agreeable (competit ) to my Wiſh that you 
perform your Taſk. - . 7 

20. It remaineth (reftat ) for the comguer-d to ſub- 
Mit eg Law the Conquerer pleaſeth to impoſe 

won him, 


© 


11. With 
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11. With an Accuſative Caſes 


T. 7 delights ſome diligently to apply themſclve; E 
to Labour, how much ſoever it may . other, 
to follow (obſegui) their Pleaſures, TH 7 

2. It _— delights me, to ſee you in ſo merr get, 

'a Humour. Fn 
3. It becomes all Men, to do their utmoſt En Thing, 1 
deavour, not to paſs their Lives, as Beaſts, ii dem tet 
Obſcurity and Silence. tecnſatit 
4. It is commendable for you to do what i; Lati 
Becomes you to do, rather than what you may dq \ wi: 1 
if you pleaſe. the Acer 

It becomes (addecet) > TON By to do nothing 

that i is doubtful without conſulting hi Tutor 1. T! 
6. I. is fit (condecet) you 3 take what 19 bite ou 
your own. 5 2. Uſ 
: NE nes | d | kar God 
His vero, attinet, pertinet, &c. Ye My 

3 TP 

H&S E three Imperſongls, attinet, £4 of your 
ſpectat, require an Accuſalive Caſe after them ent of 

with the Prepoſition ad. ve.) I 
1 e 

1. It is your Buſineſs to _ to that Point, op 
not nine . 
2. They had no Buſineſs to 3 in this AtMiever thi 
fair. always co 
3. It is my Duty to clear myſelf. of that 0M wt of it 
cion. b. I let 
4. It belongs (. ſpectat ) to every Diſquiſition con 'f their 
cerning Duty, to keep in our Eye fempe! 19 7. Hoy 
premptu hatere) the Excellence of Man's i aturW/rry for, 
above that of Brutes, and all other Creatures. WM 8. In] 


Hi: Moy eage 


r 
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cles His imperſonalibus ſubjicitur, &c. 
hers N . 
HESE fix Imperſonals, pœnitet, tædet, pi- 
err get, pudet, miſeret, miſereſcit, govern an ge- 
ning, unleſs when both are Perſons; as, Nos noftri 
„ug pentet: And therefore in conſtruing verbat m, the 
teenſetive is the firjt of the two Caſes; and in mat 
at i Latin, the Engliſh muſt be changed, that the 
y dani ctive Caſe in Englith, may almoſt always be 
the Accilſati ve in Latin. | | 


" MW 1. This is the Humour of almoſt all men; we 
it ale our en, (nos noſtri peenitet, ) 

2. Uſe Diligence, honour your Parents, and 
tar God; theſe three Things you never fha'l repent 
if. 

3 I plainly ſee, that by the prudent Exertion 
of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will 


be.) | | 
4. He is truly good, who repents not of his 
brdneſs and Sobriety. 7 

5. As Folly, when it has got what it coveted, 
never thinks it has got enough; ſo Wiſdom is 
Unays contented with what is preſent, and repents 
wt of 165 

d. I left them, and came abroad, ſo tired was 
IF their Conver ſation. 


rry for, nor aſbamed of their Infamy ! 


o eager are they in their Diſputes ? How great 
| ES their 


—- 
— - 
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mſative Caſe of the Perſon, and a Genitive of the 


rejent of their violent Proceedings, (intemperantiæ 


7. How wretched are they, who are neither 


8. In Boys Nature is beheld as in a Mirrour; 


erb Imperſonal of the Paſſive Viice, may B- 


long. 
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their Conteſts; How are they delighted with Co- 
queſt; How aſhamed to be conqucred! (quam pu- £35 


- det victos ) © — 


9. A ho pitieth the Poor, and relieves his Ne- 
ceſſities, does not empoverifh, but enr ch himſelf; 7 
(ſibi divitias æccerſitum it) for divine Bleſſings are 
annexed to Charity. 

10 Wie rather pity thoſe, who alk not our Com- 


paſſion, than thoſe who demand it. Art 

11. What I told a certain Perſon, I will now fr: 
tell you, that, as 94 have Compaſſion upon other, “ 
others will have Compaſſion on you. nhl * 


tive Ca 


therefcr 


Verbum imperſonale, &c. 


taken for every Perſon of both Numbers indiſfe- 
rently ; by virtue of an oblique Caſe joined to it; an 
Statur a me, a te, ab illo, ab illis; for ſto, ſtas, 
ſtat, ſtant, | | 


1. Where they live (vivitur) well, they live 
2. Wars are to be undertaken that we may live 


in Peace without Injuries. 
3- As often as we ſpeak or harrangue, ſo often 


are we judged of by others. him fai 
4. He eafily pardon thoſe, who endeavour, notſi much P 
to perſevere, but to recal themſelves from Error. 5. A 
1 buy a FE 

| bis he 


Dreſs, | 
(que, q 
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I NO AD Ste St e Dt S S e 
The Conſtruction of Participles. 


Participia regunt caſus, &c, 


Pdrticiples govern the fame Caſes as the Verbs 45 


from whence they are derived, as, tendo, g- 


urns an Accuſative Caſe, jo does tendens ; utor, 
roverns an Ablative Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, 
and uſurus govern the ſame ;, Eripio governs a Da- 
tive Caſe, by the Rule, Quædam accipiendi, &c, 
there fare ereptus governs the ſame. 


1. 1 had rather ſee a Man wanting Money than 
Money a Man. 

2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and 
abject Mind, wanting its own ill. 
3. A Man given to (obſequens) Pleaſure is but 
little ſervice to his Heir; 

: Public utility is zo be preferred to private In- 
lereft, OO 


5. Friendſhip is 10 be preferred to all human 


hin 75, 


b. If you have benefited a Friend, or given 
him faithful. Council, you ſeem not to deterve: 


much Praiſe, having only dene gur Duty. 

7. As he is a Fool, who, when he is going 15 
buy a Horſe expects only the Bridle and Saddle; 
lo s he moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man from his 
Dreſs, or Condition, which 1s a fort of Drets, 
(que, veſtis mode, nobis circumdata .) 


- Q 3 0; 


161 
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8. I cannot call thoſe good Things, with which 
a Man, though abounding ever fo much, may be 
miſerable... ; 

9. He is not truly a Conqueror, who cannot 
bridle his Paſſion when it demands Revenge, 

10. He is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 
who, when he is delivered fromthe Danger of Arms, 
ſtill retains an armed Mind. 

11. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Things to 
be endured, or an Affection of the Mind in Pa- 
tience and Perſeverance, obeying, without Fear 
the Supreme Law. - 

12. Modeſty is the Guardian of all Virtues 
ever avoiding Dig race, and procuring the higheſt 


Praiſe, 
Participiis paſſive vocis, &c. 


PIrticiples of the Paſſive Voice, eſpecially if the 
end in dus, have ſometimes a Dative Cafe aficn 


1. No one of theſe ſhall go away unf reſented 
by me. | 

2. If it happens to any one, to be gently dil 
miſſed by old Age, not ſuddenly fern from Life 
but gradually ſtolen away, has he not Reaſon tc 
thank God, that being full of Days and luft 
mity, he now retires to reſt, ſo neceſſary to Man 
10 grateful to the Weary. | 

3. When a Sentence is to be given by d Jug! 
he muſt remember he hath God a Witness, al 
leaſt his own Mind, than which God hath geg 
nothing more divine to Man. 


4. Wheren 


4. 


is to d 


5. 
2 
6. 
and n 


Perſo 

7. 
mente 
think 
vobin) 
we are 
and n 

. 
15 rin 
by us ; 
in this 


hende 
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4. Wherein any one ſpeaks Truth, in that he 
is to be defended by every Lover of I euth.-- 


n by all as a common Enemy. 

6, Puniſhment muſt be affigned for the Wicked ; 
and not leſs for thoſe who tollow another wicked 
Perſon, than for the Leaders themſelves. 

7. Let ys cheriſh thoſe Sentiments (mus ea 


think that nothing in Life concerns us (freſtandum 


we are void of Guilt, (cpa) let us bear calmly 
and moderately all human Accidents. 

8. Diligence-avails much in all Things ; this 
5 principally to be rejorced in, and always applied 
ly us; There is nothing it cannot attain to; and 
in this Virtue, all the other Virtues are compre- 
acnded. . | 


Participia cum fiunt nomina, &c. 


Pirticiples when they become Nouns (Adjective, or 
' Participial Adjectives) require a Genttive Caſe. 


Note, Participial Adjectives may be known four 
475. 


Herent Caſe from the V.1b it is derived from; as, 


= Appetens alieni. ER | : 
Secondly, I hen it 15 prepounded of a Prepsſition, 

ud FAR he Verb it ts derived from cannot be compound- 

. * with; as, indoctus, innocens. i 


| lirdly, ben it forms all the Degrees of Com- 
757107; as, amans, amantior, amantiſſimus. 


5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is to be looked | 7 


nente) which Reaſon and Truth preſcribe, and 


vabis) but to preſerve our integrity, and fo long as 


' Firit, When the Participle Adjeftive governs a 


Fourthly, 


—— —— — 


in Self- Preſervation. 
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Fourthly, Ihen it has no Reſpect, or Difference 2. 
of Time; as, profuſus, the Participle, nie, Name 
having been poured forth, with reſpect ts Tims Q. | 
paſt. ILhereas profuſus, the Participle Adjective, they ha 
ſignifies profuſe, or laviſh, without any Reſpect at + 1 
all to Tenſe or Time. | ſolutio 
1. Men that are great _ of themſelves, _ 
damage the Public, 

2. Every Nature loves 7ſel, and is employed 


3. 1 hope you will regard his Advice, for BLU 
know no one more prudent, or has a greater 1, 
Affection for you. | b Per) 
4. My Maſteris generous, and hates Licenticuſ. avis 
neſs; (Fugitans enormitatem) therefore I {crve hin , v 
willingly, ever obedient to his command. Life ſu 

5. Virtue is lovely in her own Eyes, becauſe thefW,, 4 
beſt knows herſelf, and how amiable the is. « 


x R | ; BH 
6. We are in Nature moſt ſtudicus and molt i os 


deſirous of honourab/e Probity, ( appetentiſſini bes > & 
neſtatis) of which when we behold as it were Wn. cl 


the Splendor, what iS there. we would not do, ot + P 
ſuffer, that we might enjoy it? Inidelir 
dimight 


— 


Exoſus, peroſus, pertæſus, &c. 


oc HESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, 


and pertæſus, having an Active $1811fication, 


PH 


govern an Acciiſative Cafe. ſatus 
1. Many Times we Hate a Man for doing that m Ve 
eg 


very Thing which we ſhouid Yale bin for oi the 
other Side, if he did it not. 
8 2. Tlie 


| 
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2. The common People had an Averſion to the 


'ENCe 
gn Name Conſuls, as much as to that of Kings. 
ne z. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 


rue, 
t at 


they have not an Averſion to the Roman People. 

4. Folly ſoon grows ſick of herſelf ; but the Re- 
ſolutions of Wiſdom are free, abſolute, and con- 
ant, : 
Ives, 


yed Exoſus et Peroſus, &c. 


Or 1 
eater 


BUT exoſus and peroſus, having alſo a Paſſive 
Signtfication, govern a Datrve Caſe of the Agent 

i Perſon, according to the latter Part of the Rule, 

Paſſivis additur, &e. > | 


7⁰¹i. 
him 
Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 


under the Diſpleaſure of the Almighty, 
2. For his Wickednelſs and Impiety he became 


© ſhe 


* " the Averſion of all Men. 
' Ml Some Men are ſo obſtinate, that Truth, the 
were ä 


more clear it is, tlie more it is deteſted by them. 
4. The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 

Infidelity, the more 2010! they be abominated by the 

dimight 5 : 


o, OT 


Natus, prognatus, &c. 


Oſus, 


24 


HES E ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, 

 fatus, cretus, creatus, ortus, editus, nequire an 

Aiative Caſe, being governed of ſome Prepoſition 
under ; which We alſo find ſometimes expreſſed. 


J that 


? 
{} ue 


I. Without 


* E 


. We muſt not think that all, who in this 


— — —  — — —— — —— 7*—?X —— — 


= wm 
% — 
* 
q 
* : 
. 
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Te Mithout a. Prepoſition. 


1. He was a Citizen of Athens, born of guid 
Parents. - 


2, hat great Man, om whom you falſely ſay 


you /þrung, would have tcorned fo vile an Action. 
3. Ii is doubtful who his Father was, but his He- 
ther was a Slave. 

4. He ſprung from the antient Nobility, and ſuch 
are his Virtues that he degenerates not from his 
Anceſtors. | 

5. They are fo ancient a People, they think 
themſelves ſprung from the Barth. 


2. With a Prepeſition, 


1. He was a Trojan by Birth, ſprung from 4 
Race of Heroes. 

2. From Plenty and Affluence generally ar:/c: 
Arrogance. | | 

3. Many Inconveniences ariſe from Talkative- 


Conſiruclia 


1. 
will ob 
Will hin 


U ien 
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L 


MAID IV IV INN AY NI NIDNY 


Conſtruction of Adverts. 


En et ecce, demonttrandi Adverbia, &c. 


E N and ecce, * uſed for ſee, behold, 5 and 
followed by a Noun , require the Noun i» be of 
the part Caſe ane ſometimes of the Accu 


fatrve, 


I. The Nominative Caſe. 


1. Such is (en) the Cauſe, ſuch is the Crime, 
of which my Client is now accuſed 

2. Behold ( ecce) a Man, formerly protected by 
not a. few Friends, now, in Baniſhment, deſerted 
by all Men. | 


2. The Accuſative Caſe. / 


1. Be hold a Conſul, who. without Heſitation, 
will obey your Orders, and while he breathes, 
vill himſelf defend whatever you ſhall decree. 

2. Be not aſhamed to aſk, what, by Reaſon of 
four Youth you cannot underſtand : Behald me 
ready to inſtruct you! 


En et ecce-exprobrandi, &c. 


UT theſe Adv-rbs when ſpoken by Way of Con- 
tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accuſative 


1. Behold 


* 


e only. 


ever he be, (ubicunque erit gentium.) 


Re i — 
— 
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rt. Behold the ungrateful Man ! he repays m. 8. 
Affection and Kindneſs with Scorn and 2:4 : mals 
Quædam Adverbia loci, &c. 
G Adverbs, I. of Place, (as ubi, ubinam, of 5 
nuſquam, eo, longe, quo, ubivis, huccine, a-da) 


&c,) II. of Time, (as, nunc, tunc, tum, interca, 2. 
pridie, poſtridie, &c.) and III. r Quantity, (2 Excy 
parum, ſatis, abunde, &c.) require a Genitive CaſeM there 


ef the Noun that follows, . 4. 
5 Vid 
LO FLACE - 

1. How abandoned is the Man who is come #4 
fuch a Degree of Wickedneſs, that no Laws, nor + | 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reſtrain him from Acts 3 
of Villainy and Injuſtice b . 


2. When a Man comes 20 /uch a paſs, (es lici : 
as to pay no Regard to his Reputation, he will pay Wy , 
none to the Propriety of his Actions. 

3. How unhappy am I] I can no where find my 
Brother. 8 

4. In what Air do we breathe l [ubinam goi 5. £ 


tium ſumus) in what City do we live when her. | 7 

within theſe Walls, are Men who meditate tis Gl. i 

Deſtruction of their Country! ” 9 7 
5. Let him fly where he will, (quoquo gentiun} 1 

: . lobund. 

a Man cannot run away from himſelt. creng 


6. He was baniſhed far from his Parents, 
7. Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, Which 
if any one hath attained to, we ſhall love him 2. 


8. Arc 


me 79 
, NOT 


Acts 


} 


| lici | 


11 pay 
id my 


] Foe 
here, 
te the 


:t11m} 


which 
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8. Are Things come to ſo bad a paſs, (huccine 
malarum that an honeſt Man cannot thrive. 
o 


+. Or Tims 


1. In the Hiſtory of former Times we read 
of continual Seditions, and civil Wars, but naw 
a-days (nunc dierum) Men ſeem to be wiſer. 

2. At that Time (tunc temports) there was ſome 
Excuſe for not minding your Studies, but now 
there is none. | „ | 

3. The Day before St. Thomas's Day I went to 
Windſor, and the Day after I came to London. 


3. UF A 


1. Alittle Pride does not miſbecome a proſ- 
perous Fortune. | N 


2. There can be no great Happineſs where 


there is but /itt/z Sincerity. 
. Avarice ſeldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho 
itſelf be a ſufficient Puniſhment. | | 
4. We have had JYords enough on ſo trifling a 
Matter, 
5. He who doth what is right, hath Friends 
mough, | 
5s In the laſt Campaign he got Abundance of 
iy, = | 
7. The envious Man is abundantly puniſhed, 
lobunde dat penarum) tho' no one ſhould take 
Revenge, 


9 ——_— 
* 

E 
5 ” 


— 3 * — 
Dr 
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Quzdam Caſus admittunt Nominum, &c. 


2. 
f your | 
C0 ME Adverbs govern the ſame Caſes as the Mun What | 
( Adjeflive) do, from whence they are derived, 3: + 
Thus, as the Adjefive inutilis governs a Dative Cale MM itt 
(by Adijectiva quibus commodum, &c.) the 4%. 1190s 
verb inutiliter, derived from it, gouerns the ſame- 4. 
Sp, propius, and proxime from the Prepoſition prope by Re 
governing an Accuſative Caſe, govern the ſame. oy el 
| | either 
1. He was cloathed in all Reſpects /ike his Br. beſt 2 
ther. | 5 
2. It is the Part of a wife Man 70 oppoſe ever came 
irregular Deſire. | my Br 
31 J thought it my Duty, to march an Army 6, | 
near as poſſible to the Enemy. recove; 
4. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave 
ourſelves the more humbly. ny 
5. Only ſtay here, and I will return before yi | 
can conceive it poſſible (prius tua opinione). JNS? 
6. Some Men have been fo inconſiſtent, as te and 
be able to ſpeak zhe bel of all, while they live 4M Accou 
worſt of all. 1 Laſe, 
Adverbia diverſitatis, &c. Fu 
7 ESE two Adverbs of Diverſity, aliter an % l 
4 ſecus; and alſo theſe two Prepoſitions, aui, ak 
and poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Caſe aft 3. | 
them. 0. | £ on Acco 
1. As he had ſo great, and powerful Enemies nu 
ratitu 


his Succeſs happened much otherwiſe than I ex 
pected, 
Pp 
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2. I am ſurprized you ſhould ſo ſoon change 
rour Mind; for now it ſeems very d:ferent from 
what it was. . 
No Credit is to be given to his Words, who 
denieth the fame Thing this Hour, which he moſt 


ſtrongly athrmed a little before, | | 
It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern” 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to deterinine 
tefreband (aliguando ante) what wilt happen o 
either fide ; and whatever ſhould happen, what is 
beſt to be done. 

5. I was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 
came a good while b:fore ; and net long after cate 
my Brother, 

6. He left me a Legacy, and many Years after L 
recovered my Money. 


Nc 


Vouns 
ved. 
Caſe, 
Ad 
ne- 
rope 


, 
4 


Inſtar et ergo, &c. 
JASTAR (/enifying Equality and Proportion) 
: and ergo, (fignifying for the Sake, or upon the 
Laſe, 


1. Tho? your Letter was as large as a Volume, 
It was very acceptable, and I ſhall often peruſe it. 
2, Tell me, where 1 ſhall find Anchiſæs! for 


his Sake are we come hither. 
3- Know, that I have made you this Preſent 


lt | p 
2 on Account of your Diligence and Virtue; and I 


Gratitude, (ergo grati animi ) 


2. a Confirudtion 


ccount of) taten adverbially, require a Genitiv 


expect you to perſevere in your Duty, through 
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Ci _ ion of Conqun@ions. 


Conjunctiones copulative. 


(Oruntions copulative (as, et, que, quoque, 
ac, atque, &c.) alſo Conjunctions disjundtive, 


they come between, to be of the ſame Caſe; and th: 
Verbs they come between, to be of the ſame Mid 
and Tenſe. g NS 

Note, The Reaſon of this is, becauſe fome Mord, 
to complete the Senſe, is underſtood, as in the Rule 
et Platonem, i. e. et docuit Platonem. 


1. Order, Reſolution, Conſtancy, and the like 
te theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe Virtues, 
that require not only an Operation of the Mind, 
but certain Action. 

2. All Virtue conſiſts either in the Perception 
of Truth, or in Sagacity; in cultivating Society, 
by rendering to every one their Due; in the 
Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated and unſub- 
dued Mind; or in obſerving Order, and a proper 
Mean and Temperance, in all our Words ans 
Actions, (amnium, que fiunt, queque dicurntur.) 

3. No Creature but Man perceives the beauty, 
the Gracefulneſs, and Harmony of Parts, in 


thoſe Objects which are diſcerned by the he” 
| 4. I he 


(as, aut, vel, ve, ſeu, &c.) require the Nouns 


TY 
I mo 
acutel 
ſon, is 
and m 
Se n 
conve! 
ed his 


F the 
the oth 


Hp 
Rome 
in Uti; 

2. 
tune's 
3. 
either 


4. 
Word 
5. 


; moſt true in every Subject, and who can moſt 
acutely and moſt readily ſee and explain the Rea- 


.* 
10 224 
PINS 


and moſt wile. 

5. The Man who does not repel, nor withſtand 
an Injury offered to his Neighbour, if he can 
conveniently, is as much in fault, as if he deſert- 
ed his Friend or C _— 


BY Niſi variz conſtructionis ratio, &c. 

7 

ys [JN LESS the Reaſon of a different Conflruc- 

4504 lion requires otherwiſe; as in the Example 
given. emi librum centuſſi et pluris.—Centuſh 7s 

ord, % 4blative Caſe, by Quibuſdam verbis ſubjicitur, 

Nic. and pluris the Genitive by Excipiuntur hi 

Genitivi, &c. So with regard to Verbs, when one 
of the Verbs has one Sign of theTen'e before it, anth 

like the other another; as, had and did; was and will. 

ues, 


1. He was celebrated for his Learning both at 
Rome and at Athens; and dreaded for his Power 
ion in Utica and Carthage. | 5 
2. An extravagant Man muſt not think it For- 


ty, 
ve tune's Fault, but his own, that he is not happy. 
ab- 3. A diligent Boy will not neglect his Studies 
per either at School, or at Home. 

and 4. I promiſed to ſerve him, and J will keep my 
) Word. | 2 

ty, 5. True Loves hates, and will not ſuffer Delay. 
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4. The Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 


ſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted moſt prudent 


— —ä—ä—äͤ - 
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6 : * 
. 4: 0 Quam ſzpe intclligitur, &c. LE 
2” A M, the Conjunction, is oftentimes under. Pay. 
ſtood after amplius, plus, and minus. 7 
1. On that Nay were ſlain ore than two thous 
ſand Men; and above four thouſand were wound- L 
ed; tho' the King had not above three thoutand C 
Foot, and eight hundred Horſe. them, 
2. He ſtayed with me above thirty Days, 
3. I went to London, but had Leave to ſtay not J. 
above one Night. 5 5 Time 
4. In leſs than thirty Days he returned into 2. 
Ajias My N 
| 3· 
Quibus verborum modis, &c. # 2 
great a 
To what Mods of Verbs certain ConjunTions WM tix Af 


and Adverbs agree. 


Ne, an, num, &c, 


| Jil HESE three, ne,. an, num, whon put doubts 


fully or indefinitely, require a Subjunetive Hod. 


| 1, 4 
afier them. 94594 0 
1. Be cautious whom you commend, le the 1. V 
TCirimes of another ſhould refeët Shame upon dplendc 
You. : 4. If 


2. I am afraid, if I aſk for a half Holiday, 1 appca 

Hail not obtain it. | | as) i, 
| 2. It is doubtful to me, 2vhether it be better t 2 H 
die with them, than to live with theſe, 


4. Go 


* 


* _ -— — 
2 - 3 
e „ e e e e TM 2 = Ne: + 2 Y T - 
* I < 3; * A Fe »Y * — - 
- ” we" 
. 
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4. Go ſee, whether my Father be returned from 
the 1 3 if E. 1 ſhall go with you to the 
Play. 


Dum pro dummodo et quouſque, &c. 
| 


Dun put for dummodo, ſo that; and quouſ- 
que, until, require a Subjunclive Mood after 
them. 


1. He put off his Thirſt of Revenge to another 
Time, / that his Anger might grow col. C 
2. I beg of you to wait, 7 I have conſulted 1 
my Friend. [4 
. I ſhall confide in him /o long as I find my- 
kf not deceived by him. 
1 They did not think proper to condemn ſo 
great a Man upon Suſpicion only, but to wait 2 
the Affair declared itſelf, (aperiret.) 


Qui cauſam ſignificans, &c. 


HE Relative qui, wit Ta 0 ich; alſo when it 
ien 'fies ihe Cauſe why, requires a Subjunttive 
Mind after 1t, 


r. Who is there that does not admire the 
dplendor and Beauty of Virtue ? 
2. If a Man tells you the Sun is no bigger than 
If appears to be, you are a F ool to believe 2 che- 
das) Vim. - 31 

3. He is as much a Fool whs fears Deat 
he that tears old * for as. old Age follbws 
Youth, 


1756 ExorisnH ExAurLEs- 
Youth, ſo Death follows old Age: he that is not 
willing to die never deſired to live. 


4 


Ut pro poſtquam, ſicut, et quomodo, &c. 
22 


FH E Conjunction ut, when it ſignifies poſtquam 
: 


e that, ſicut as, and quomodo how, i; 
Joined to the Indicative Mood ; but when it ſignifies * 
quanquam 41th, utpote for as much as, or the. f. Iy 
nal Cauſe (i. e. the End of which a Thing is done) 5 
it requires. a Subjunetive Mood. 1 55 * : 
1. Mith an Indicative Mood. wh 
1. Since I came hither, IT have not gone without (dam 
the Doors. | 22 
2. After you left me, a certain Perſon met me err 
by Chance, and aſked ſeveral impertinent Que'- ſl, 4. 1 
tions which I did not think worthy an Anſwer. rd 
3. As you greet, ſo ſhall you be greeted. l 1 


4. Bloody as they were, enquiring where e > 
Emperor was, they ruſhed into his Chamber. Genie 


2. With a ſubjunfive Mood. 


1. J Ability be wanting, yet the Will to do 
good is commendable. | 
2. 7% Fortune may deprive me of man) 
Things, yet ſhe will ſtill leave me more. 

2. It is of great Conſequence 0 be (ut ſimu) 
that which we would ſeem to be. 
Il 4. Virtue has this Quality (Yat hoc) that tle 
Appearance and Beauty of it, even in an Enemy) 


delights good Men. 8 
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Omnes denique voces. 


5 


ſhort, all Werd. 2 indefinitely, as, quis, 
uantus, quotus, &c, require a Subjunctive 
Mood after them. | 


» 1 
* \. 
"oF Bs ae "Suk A, 1 8 —— on . 
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r 


D 
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1. I will ſend you the Books when I can meet 
with a proper Perſon, whom I can tru/? with them. 

2. Since our Country will not, or cannot, ac- 
cept our Services, who will not grant (hoc dederit) 
that we may return to that private Life, which. 
many Philoſophers: have preferred, (perhaps not 
rightly) even to the Service of the Republic? 
letiam reipublice.) 

3. How great ſoewer you think yourſelf, be 
humble, and you will obtain the greater Praiſe. | 

3. If Time makes a Poem, like Wine, the ; 
better; I defire to know, how many Years flamp 
a Value upon it. 


— — CEE I Were INE 
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„ 
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5. I know not what any of your Friends writs. 1 
to you, but I underſtand they differ much in their || 
Opinions. | f 1 


Cab eee eee 

Conſtruction of "Prepoſitions. / 

Præpoſitio ſubaudita, Cc. 

7 E Ablative Cafe is often governed of the 
Nepoſſtions in, or ſome. other Prepoſition un- 


derſlocd. 


„7 . 
* F * 
* ; a 
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Office as a Magiſtrate, and retired into the Con- 


3. Do you alk why Virtue wants nothing? It 


- 


. Friendſhip conſiſts in Equality of Temper; 
to will and not to will the fame Thing, is a Sign 
of the ſtricteſt Amity. | . 

2. My father, now grown old, quitted hi; 


Iry. | 
rejoiceth in Things preſent, and hankers not after 
what is abſent ; every Thing (n1h1il non) is great) 
becauſe, be it what it will, it ſatisfieth. 


. ; Mind 
Præpoſitio in compoſitione, &e, . 2, 
| | eem « 
A * repoſition joined to a Verb, and becoming Part to the 
„ -a Verb by Compoſition, governs the ſame Caſe % 
of the Noun following, as if it flood alone by ite Prude 
before the Noun; as in the Example, Prætereo ie 4. 
inſalutatum, 7 paſs by thee unſaluted. zen, t 
1. We muſt take all the Care we can to alan 
from 3 | 
2. If Praiſe cannot incite us to do rightly, Fear 62 
will ſcarcely re/irain us from the baſeſt 4#1-ns. * 
3. When thou ſpeakeſt of others, /o% 1008 * t 


about thee on every Side; conſider of whom, and 
before whom, and what thou art going to ſpeak; 


for thy Words cannot be recalled. 


4. As Life, ſo all the Ornaments of Life are 


' ſubſervient to Wiſdom ; but her chief End i; 1. 


Happineſs ; ſhe ſheweth what is truly evil, andi * co 
what only ſeems ſo ; She roots out Vanity from curl © ſhe\ 
Minds, and inſtilleth ſolid Greatneſs, 


Verba 


Exolishi Exaurr ks. 1279 


— 1 4 


Verba compoſita, &c. 


- 


ab, abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, ſometimes re- 
eat the Prepgſition before the Noun following, and 
that not inelegantly. ng 
- 225 A, abs 'abee- 


* 


Mind are aver ſe to us. | 
2. God cannot more traduce ſome Things that 
ſeem defirable, as Riches, than that he gives them 
to the vileſt of Men, and takes them from the beſt. 
3. It cannot be a pleaſant Life, where (a qud) 
Prudence is abſent. 
4. Nothing better ſuits a good and quiet Citi- 
zen, than zo abſent himſeff from civil Broils, 


\ was 


2. Ad: 


I. Tho? every Virtue attradts us to her, and 
makes us love thoſe who“ poſſeſs it, yet nothing 
does this more effectually than Liberalit y. 


„ Cai. 


1. I diſſent from thoſe who defy a Storm, and 

are continually ſtruggling with great Difficulties, 

to ſhew their Courage, | 

2. We muſt abſtain from Anger, whether the 

Perſon who provokes. us be a Superior, an Equal, 
or 


* RBS compounded with the Prepoſitions „ 


1. It is in vain to appeal to thoſe whoſe Ear and 


* > x. ive — — . 


— 
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or Inferior ; to contend with a Superior is à mad 


Thing; with an Equal doubtful; and with a ;... 
Inferior, mean and baſe. | ar. 
3. Virtue is ever uniform, agreeing with Rea 8 
fon, and unwearied Conſtancy. 
4. De. 1. 
ys have 
1. It is not only liberal, but ſometimes advan 2. 
tageous for a Man to depart a little from his Right. bed 
2. Their own Deceit, Improbity, and Indi. auſe 
cretion, drives Men from an healthful State of (n. 
Mind, (deturbat de ſanitate ac mente.) * 
| nour, 
— ment 
5. . Ex. 14ppy 


1. Deſpiſe not one that is deformed ; a great 
Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great Mind 
dwell in a deformed Body, 

2. From Beggars ſome have become on a Suddel 


very rich; and the more illuſtrious from being O 
obſcure and ignoble. | : 

3. He was ſo wary and circumſpect, that i '- } 
ſpake nothing (nhl ex ore exciderit ) but what he 2 you 
had well conſidered,” 3 elves 

5 | $1 
7 wards 
6, Inter. ſelves 

1. There is this Difference between Miſcom at 46h [ 
Philoſophy ; Wiſdom is the perfect Good of u ;.. 1 
human Mind; Philoſophy is the Love of, 20 7 
Affection for Wiſdom ; Philoſophy only ſhea 5, or 


what Wiſdom truly is. * 
N 2. WI 


—— 
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mad 1 Will any Man fay there is no Difference 
% a }-1:vcen Pain and Pleaſure ? or, if he thinks ſo, 


muſt he not be mad ? 
| i 


Reg 

| 7. In. 
1. Inconveniences when they fall upon Virtue, 

have no more Effect than a Shower in the Sea. 


Ivan 2. We think Friendſhip 1s defireable, hor uf 
icht. rd not for the Reward ſhe brings, but be- 
Indi cauſe in the Affection itſelf there is every delight, 
te H ennisejus fructus. ) : 


3. In Friend/hip are all Things deſireable, Ho- 
nour, Glory, "Tranquility of Mind, and Enjoy- 
ment of Soul. {/ucurditas) with theſe, Life is 
happy, and cannot be ſo without them. 


great 
Mind 


In pro erga, &c. 


addel IN /[ignifving towards, againſt, for, to, and 
"bein over, requires an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Behave yourſelf fo wards your Parents, 
33 you would have your Children behave them- 
ſelves !19wards you. | 

2. It is very laudable to exerciſe Kindneſs to- 
wards brute Creatures, that we may keep our- 


ay the more remote from Cruelty towards 
en | 


at hz 
nat he 


" * 3. I hate to hear any Thing that is harſh and 
- le) ere laid againſt any one, be it ever ſo witty, 
* 4. It is barbarous Cruelty to rage againſt the 


Er pſtrate. | 


YI 


— Oe ERIN 
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3 would have you do what is for your Ad 


Vantage. | Ka 

6 0 was a diligent Boy at School, but after 1 

wards moſt n given up to Luxury ane -” 

Banqueting. | 
Our Benevolence ts our Friends muſt be 
anfwerable to their's for us in all reſpects. 
3. Error is remedileſs when it pailes, into Ha - 
Bit and Cuſtom. 

2 4 What a Monſter is Man raging ag) E 

n? There is no affection over which Ange / 

does not reign, 2 m th 

| after 

Sub, cum ad tempus, &c. 

. 

OUB when it relates to Time, (/rgnifying of, e cauſe 

about) ic commonly jo;ned n an Accuſatio only ; 

Caſe. * 

(famd 

x. Fe Cock generally crows at br cat of Da,] contra 

2. He is chearful enough all Day, but , 3. 

Night his 2 returns. may b 

Super pro ultra, &c. 

S. UPER, 2 ignfying ultra beyond, gover 2s an Qua 4 

Accuſ. ative Caſe; but when put for de cou Ag 

cerning, 2 requires a Ablative, 8 

lo that 


1. The River Tiber at that Time had over 
flowed its Ban, 
2. I was glad when I had paſſed over t 
Mountains. 
; 3. Wha 


r Ad z. When I came home my Father aſked me 


ane 


ut by Tenus Ablativo plurali, &c. 


„ He At Genitivo tantum plurali, &c. a 


gain PTANUS governs an Ablative Caſe bath in the 

| ſingular and plural Number, or a Genitive 
the plural Number only. And is always ſet 
ofter the Noun it governs. 


only up to the Knees. 


PR within, (alia omnia intus experiuntur.) 
3. There is a fo far, that (qua tenus Pardon 
may be given to Friendſhip. 


:  FFith a Genitive Caſe. 


* 


Quagmire up to, the Knees. 


or © that be eſcaped with Difficulty, - 
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many Queſtions concerning the School and Diſci- 
after jline, to which I gave him ſatisfactory Anſwers. 
2 | 2 : : 


1. I went into the Water up to the Neck, be- 
cauſe I could ſwim ; but my Brother ventured 


2. Some Men are happy, as far as Report, 
(fama quidem tenus) when perhaps they find the 


1. As he was walking home, he fell into a 


2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 
me in ſo faſt, that it reached p to his. Waiſt, 


The Conftruftien of Interjections. 


Interjectiones non raro, &c. 


Nterjections are often pau” ;ndependently, with. 

out any Caſe following, 

1. Alas! how poor are my Kine, even in 
rich: Paſture. -- 3 

2. Alas! that he ſhould tranſact fo careleſſ 
an Affair of fo great Conſequence! [tantam rem. 

3. Alas] how faſt do the Years flide away! 
ſurely, thus ought to excite our Diligence. 


O exclamantis, &c. 


O An Interjection of exclaiming takes a Nomi- 
3 native, Accuſaiive, or Vocatiue Caſe after it 


1. With a Nominative Caſe. 
1. O Heaven, O Earth, O Seas, Hear my 


Complaint. 1 
2. O the Habit of finning | What Pleaſure 
does it give wicked Men? Where are there I, ( 
Hopes of Impunity ? © —_— 0 
3. O immortal Powers / little do Men think 3 

uc 


what a revenue Frugality brings in 
_ * 2. With 


omi- 


r it. 


my 


{ure 
here 


ink 


Vith 
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F 


2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. O the wretched Folly. there is even Ambi- - 


tion in Grief. 

2. O the wretched Trifes, 2 Philoſophers 
diſpute about ! they are altogether ridiculous. 

3. O that excellent Keeper of Sheep (as they 
fay) the Wolf 

4. O the unheard ride to glory in a bad 


Po 


O wretched Man, if you deſpiſe the. Wi it- 


den of 3 own Conſcience. 


3. With al ccative Caſe. 


i. 0 my Brother? how glad am I that Things ? 
go well with you | Ctibi ref? cadant.) _ 

2. O thou Pride of a great Fortune] how de- 
lghtful is it to receive nothing from you! what- 
ever you give, you ſpoil. 

3. O moſt ſad Nights Sorrow and Trouble 
interrupt my Reſt. 


Heu, et Proh, & c. 


Hu, and proh, have — a Nomi native 
and ſometimes an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


1. O the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind! O the 
Might of his Hand, invincible | in Wark : 


2, O Shame! that he ſhould degenerate {a 


much from his Anceſtors | 


22 3. I bat 


. x 
3 - * 
* 
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3. What.a wretch am T! to Judge of your 
Generoſity by my own 


4. Oh the hard Condition of Baniſhment | 


a Dative Caſe after them. 


to 
F. Oh the Treachery of Man! who can avoid | 
his Snares ? of 
. Hei, et væ, &c. gl 
4 HES E two Interjections, hei and ve require 4; 


1. Alas miſerable me! I cannot remember my 
paſt Errors without Tears. 
2. Mo to you! | foreſee much miſcifief wWill 
befall 2 : 
td. them who depart from the Rules 
of eligi earns Pubic. 


4 - 
: * . ; 
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| Lately printed by J. Po r E, for the Uſe of "4 


autions in rendering Engliſb into Latin, Containing, 


Vocabulary Engliſb and Latin. A new Edition re- 


. 


Schools. 


I. XEMLAMINORA; or New Engliſh Ex- 
amples, to be turned into Latin; adapted 
to the Uſe of the lower Forms. 18. 3d. 
II. S nok TER MORAL EXAMPLES ; or ſecond Book 
of Engliſh Examples. 18. 6d. 3 7 
III. ExEMPLA MoRALIA ; or third Book of En- 
oli 3 28 | | k 
J. FARTHEX ENGLISH EXAMPLES, or Book of 


1. Uſeful Obſervations for the young Beginner, | 
2. Figura, or the Figures of Conſtructien. ; 
Each Part explained by proper Examples ; with a 


viſed and greatly improved. 1s. 3d. 
V. HIsTORIA ANTIQVA; or, Antient Hiſtory, to 
be rendered into Latin; containing, - | 
1. The Hyfory of the Heathen Deities, . 
2. The Antient H'ftory of Greece. 
3. The Ant ent Hiftory of Rome. 
4. The Antient Hiſtory of Britain, 

The fifth Edition improved. To which is now 
firſt added, Maps of Antient Greece and Britain, with 
a Plan of Old Rome. 38. | | 

VI. The Peculiar Uſe and Signification of certain 
Words in the Latin Tongue: or, a Collection of 
Obſervations, wherein the elegant. Senſe of Latin 
Words is fully and diſtinctly explained; by Dr. 
WILLVMO TT. A new Edition diligently reviſed, 
and better accommodated to School Inſtruction t 
the former Editions. 1786. 38. 6d. 5 

VII. Englifh Particles exemplified in Sentences, de- 
ſigned for Latm Exerciſes, with the proper renderi 
of each Particle; by Dr. WILL IMO T. 1786. 38. 6d. 


N. B. The above ſeven Books of Examples, form 
4 regular and beneficial Gradation of Tuition in the 
tin Tongue. | 


* — — b 
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Lately printed, &c. 


VIII. Taz Accipincs, or, Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue: A new Edition reviſed. * gd. 
IX. Tus Latin GRAMMAR, with the Proſodiz 
and Conſtruings compleat : A new Edition reviſed 
and improved. 16. 6d, 
X. NoMENCLATURA,; or Nouns and Verbs, in 
Engliſh and Latin, ſelected for the Uſe of the lower 
Forms. 1s. 3d. | 
XI. EvANGELIA; five, Excerpta ex N. T. 
mento ſecundum Latinam Seb. Caſtalionis Verſ. 
nem, in uſum Claſſium Inferiorum. 1s. 3d. 
XII. PHRDRI FaBuLE#, cum quamplurimis No- 
tis. Huic Edition accefſere Pub. Syri Sententiæ ex 
recenſione cl. Bentlei. 18. zd. | | 
XIII. SELECTA ex Veteri Teſtamento Hiſtoriæ; 
ad uſum eorum quy Latinæ Linguæ Rudimentis un- 
buuntur. 28. 6d. ; ” | 
XIV. SELECTA e profanis Scriptoribus Hiſtoriz, 
quibus admiſta ſunt varia honeſta vivendi Præcepta 
ex iiſdem Scriptoribus deprompta. 25. 6d. 
XV. ELEC TA ex Ovidio et Tibullo, in uſum Re— 
giz Scholz Etonenſis, 2 part. Editio altera, recenlira, 
et in gratiam Rudiorum Notis aucta. 28. 6d. | 
XVI. ELECTA ex Ovidn Metamorph. libris, cum 
Annotatiunculis in gratiam Rudiorum, Editio nova, 
recenſita, et ad uſum ſtudioſæ J uventutis accommo- 
datior. 36. 
XVII. ELREME NTA RHETORICA ad Elocutionem 
Ipectantia, ex M. T. CIcERONE, et QUINCTILIANO, 
ut plurimum ExckRY TA. In uſum ſtudioſæ Juven- 
tutis. 18. 3d. "TS DE 95 
VXVVIII. Voss ELEMRN TA RRHETORICA, in uſum 
Schola Virum emendatius edita. 18. 3d. 
XIX. Packs quotidian in uſum Regiæ Scholz 
Etonenſis; quibus adjiciuntur Catechiſmus cum Or. 
diine Confirmationis, necnon Articuli Religionis. 15.68 
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